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ANNUAL  MEETING,  OCTOBER  12-14,  1939.  Joint  Conference  with 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  District  of  Columbia  at 
Hershey,  Pennsylvania 


ANNUAL  MEETING  PLA 


This  year  the  annual  conference 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Library  Asso- 
ciation will  be  a joint  meeting  with 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  known 
as  the  Middle  Atlantic  Regional 
Library  Conference  or  some  similar 
name. 

It  is  too  early  as  this  issue  of  the 
“Notes”  goes  to  press  to  learn  of 
any  of  the  plans  of  the  committees, 
but  we  know  that  every  effort  is 
going  to  be  made  to  provide  sessions 
that  will  have  appeal  for  every 
librarian  in  Pennsylvania.  This  is 
an  opportunity  for  us  to  support 
our  own  Association,  as  well  as  to 
extend  hospitality  to  the  delegates 
from  the  other  states. 

The  time  of  the  meeting  is  Oc- 
tober 12-14  and  the  place  HER- 
SHEY,  the  world  famed  Choco- 
late Town,  about  13  miles  east  of 
Harrisburg.  Hotel  Hershey  is  one 
of  the  most  luxurious  in  the  coun- 
try, with  food  fresh  from  the 
Hershey  farms. 

Riding  horses  and  bridle  paths 
for  those  fond  of  riding ; golf 
courses  and  club  houses  for  others ; 
swimming  pools,  two  of  which  are 
indoors,  and  zoological  gardens  pro- 
vide a diversity  of  recreational  op- 
portunity. 

Just  east  of  Hershey  Park  is  the 
new  Indian  Museum,  which  houses 
the  largest  private  American  Indian 
collection  in  the  United  States. 
Totem  poles  from  Alaska,  Navajo 
rugs  and  pottery,  basketry,  bead- 
work,  and  ornaments  of  all  kind  are 
included.  The  building  is  open 
every  day. 

The  Hershey  Industrial  School 
will  appeal  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  seeing  the  workings  of  a program 


that  provides  an  education  for 
nearly  1,000  orphan  boys  from  the 
age  of  four  to  eighteen. 

A beautiful  Community  House  is 
the  center  of  activity  for  the 
workers  in  the  chocolate  factory,  the 
school  children  of  the  town  and  older 
residents.  Here  is  located  a famous 
cafeteria  where  many  delegates  will 
enjoy  the  cooking  for  which  the 
Pennsylvania  Germans  are  famous. 
A dining  room  is  also  available  at 
slightly  higher  cost.  The  manage- 
ment is  justly  proud  of  the  library 
which  occupies  quarters  in  the 
building.  Splendid  work  is  being 
done  with  the  industrial  workers 
and  school  children. 

For  those  who  would  find  the  cost 
of  the  hotel  prohibitive  plenty  of  ac- 
commodations can  be  found  at  the 
Hershey  Inn  just  across  the  street 
from  the  Community  House  (where 
many  of  the  meetings  will  be  held) 
and  in  tourist  homes  in  the  village. 
This  is  a special  opportunity  for 
some  of  the  librarians  who  stay 
away  from  meetings  that  are  lim- 
ited to  one  hotel.  Anything  from  a 
quick  lunch  counter  to  the  hotel 
dining  room  can  be  found  in  Her- 
shey. It  would  be  wonderful  if 
every  library,  special  and  otherwise, 
in  Pennsylvania  would  be  repre- 
sented by  as  many  Staff  Members, 
Trustees  and  “Friends”  as  institu- 
tional and  private  budgets  will  per- 
mit. If  expenses  are  not  allowed, 
plan  to  take  in  the  meeting  as  your 
vocation  this  year ! 

The  following  committees  have 
been  appointed  up  to  this  time 
(March) — 

Executive  Committee: 

1.  Eleanor  Falley,  Chairman. 

Middle  Eastern  Association. 
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2.  Gretta  Smith,  Secretary. 
Maryland  Association. 

3.  Bernice  Hammond,  Treasurer. 
Delaware. 

4.  Mary  N.  Baker,  Chairman  of 
Local  Arrangements.  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

5.  Elizabeth  Butcher,  Chairman 
of  Program  Committee.  Ridge- 
wood, N.  J. 

Alice  Eaton,  Pennsylvania; 
Amy  Winslow,  Maryland; 
Mrs.  Steinbarger,  Washington, 

D.  C. 

6.  Hannah  Severns,  Chairman  of 
Publicity  Committee.  New 
Jersey. 

Nellie  Norton,  Delaware; 

Nell  B.  Stevens,  Pennsylvania. 


Hospitality  and  Entertainment 
Committee: 

Edith  Patterson,  Chairman.  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Inez  Crandle,  Alice  M.  Sterling, 
Pennsylvania,  and  one  from 
each  of  the  other  states. 

Registration  Committee: 

Jacqueline  Williams,  Chairman, 
and  Treasurers  from  the  other 
states. 

Exhibits,  Commercial  and  Educa- 
tional: 

Carl  W.  Hull,  Chairman,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

John  B.  Fogg,  New  Jersey; 

W.  D.  Lewis,  Delaware. 


SUMMER  LIBRARY  SCHOOLS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


Temple  University  Summer  Li- 
brary School,  now  in  its  fifteenth 
year  will  extend  its  curriculum  next 
summer  to  include  courses  for  Pub- 
lic Librarians  as  well  as  for  School 
Librarians.  Graduate  credit  will  be 
given  for  the  first  time  for  courses 
offered  in  the  third-year  curriculum. 
College  credit  toward  a bachelor’s 
degree  is  offered  by  all  library 
courses.  For  librarians  who  by  prac- 
tical experience  have  had  the  equiva- 
lent of  Temple’s  library  courses, 
credit  for  any  course  may  be  ob- 
tained by  examination  in  the  pre- 
summer school  or  in  the  post-sum- 
mer school.  The  faculty  will  be  as 
follows : 

Miss  Maud  Minster,  B.S.,  M.A. 
of  Altoona  High  School. 

Miss  Clara  E.  Follette,  B.A., 
M.A.  of  the  Narberth  Com- 
munity Library. 

Miss  Mary  Swartzlander,  B.A.  of 
Doylestown  High  School. 

Miss  Bessie  Grahm,  Director. 


The  twenty-fifth  session  of  the 
Summer  Library  School  at  The 
Pennsylvania  State  College  will  be 
held  from  July  3 to  August  11, 
1939.  The  same  faculty  who  func- 
tioned so  efficiently  last  year  will 
again  be  present  with  the  addition 
of  Miss  Jacqueline  Williams,  Li- 
brarian of  Kingston  High  School 
Library,  as  clerical  assistant  and  re- 
viser. Please  note  that  the  school 
offers  courses  for  credit  towards  a 
Pennsylvania  State  College  bach- 
elor’s degree  as  well  as  for  a Penn- 
sylvania school  librarian’s  certificate 
and  three  grades  of  a Pennsylvania 
public  librarian’s  certificate.  The  at- 
tendance in  1938  of  sixty-nine 
students  broke  all  previous  records. 
For  information  write  to  the  Di- 
rector, Willard  P.  Lewis,  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  Library,  State 
College,  Penna. 
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AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  CONFERENCE 


The  American  Country  Life  Con- 
ference will  hold  its  twenty-second 
meeting  at  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege August  30  to  September  2, 
1939.  This  is  the  first  time  that 
this  national  group  has  met  in  Penn- 
sylvania. The  Fourth  Annual  Con- 
ference of  the  Pennsylvania  Coun- 
try Life  Association  will  be  included 
with  this  meeting. 

Community  leaders  as  well  as 
county  workers  will  be  interested 
in  this  conference.  It  is  planned 
for  leaders  of  granges,  P.  T.  A.’s, 
churches,  youth  groups,  rural 
women’s  clubs,  schools,  cooperative 
organizations,  and  other  rural 
groups. 

The  theme  for  this  year  is  “A 
Look  Ahead  for  Rural  Life.”  Edu- 


cation, Religion,  Economics,  Health, 
Recreation,  Home  Life,  and  Com- 
munity Development  will  be  topics 
for  discussion  and  demonstration  by 
state  and  national  figures.  Plans 
now  include  ample  opportunity  for 
group  participation  in  folk  games, 
community  singing,  handicraft  and 
the  like.  Mark  the  date  now. 

The  above  announcement  should 
interest  all  librarians  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, especially  those  who  are  giv- 
ing county  library  service.  Li- 
brarians should  try  to  attend  this 
conference  which  will  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  meet  leaders  from 
the  various  county  communities  and 
learn  at  first  hand  how  we  can  make 
our  library  service  most  valuable  to 
them. 


A.  L.  A.  BOARD  AND  COMMITTEE  MEMBERS  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Connor,  Martha:  Temple  Univ.  L., 
Philadelphia.  Membreship,  Phil- 
adelphia. 

Currin,  Althea  M. : Carnegie  L. 

S c h.,  Pittsburgh.  Subcomm., 
Types  of  Sch.  L.  Administration 
of  Bd.  on  L.  Service  to  Child,  and 
Y.  P.,  Chmn.  Subscription  Books. 
Danton,  J.  Periam:  Temple  Univ. 

Sullivan  Mem.  L.,  Philadelphia. 
Constitution  and  By-Laws,  Chmn. 
International  Relations,  Chmn. 
Photographic  Reproduction  of  Li- 
brary Materials. 

Foster,  Jeannette  H. : Sch.  of  L. 

Science,  Drexel  Inst,  of  Tech., 
Philadelphia.  Reprints  and  Inex- 
pensive Editions. 

Grosh,  Miriam:  McCartney  L.  Gen- 
eva Coll.,  Beaver  Falls.  Member- 
ship— Pennsylvania. 

Keator,  Alfred  D. : P.  L.,  Reading. 
Federal  Relations — State  Repre. 


Kelly,  Frances  Hamerton : Car- 

negie L.  Sch.,  Carnegie  Inst,  of 
Tech.,  Pittsburgh.  Committee  Ap- 
pointments. Subcom.,  Types  of 
Sch.  L.  Administration  of  Bd.  on 
L.  Service  to  Child,  and  Young 
People.  Friends  of  Libraries. 

Law,  Marie  Hamilton : Sch.  of  L. 

Science,  Drexel  Inst,  of  Tech., 
Philadelphia.  Constitution  and 
By-Laws. 

Lewis,  Willard  P. : Pa.  State  Coll. 

L.,  State  College.  Subcomm.  of 
International  Relations  Comm, 
on  International  Cooperation  be- 
tween Agric.  Ls. 

McFate,  Margaret:  Baxter  Jr.  H. 

S.  L.,  Pittsburgh.  Subcom.,  Sub- 
ject Index  to  Child.  Plays  on  Bd. 
on  L.  Service  to  Child,  and  Young 
People. 

Mason,  Charles  W. : Carnegie  L., 

Pittsburgh.  Subcomm.  of  Adult 
Educ.  Bd.  on  Readable  Books. 
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Mitchell,  Eleanor : Fine  Arts  Dept. 
L.  Univ.  of  Pittsburgh,  Pitts- 
burgh. Visual  Methods. 

Munn,  Ralph:  Carnegie  L.,  Pitts- 

burgh. Executive  Board,  Com- 
mittee Appointments,  Chmn. ; Na- 
tional L.  Planning,  Program. 
Palo,  Alice : Sullivan  Mem.  L. 

Temple  Univ.,  Philadelphia.  Book 
Buying. 

Rowan,  F.  J. : Univ.  of  Pittsburgh 
L.,  Pittsburgh.  Institution  Ls., 
Chmn. 

Snow,  Edith  Nichols : Carnegie  L. 
Sch.  Carnegie  Inst,  of  Tech., 
Pittsburgh.  Cataloging  and  Class- 
ification. 

Vanderbilt,  Paul:  Union  L.  Cata- 

logue of  the  Philadelphia  Metro- 
politan Area,  Philadelphia.  Pho- 
tographic Reproduction  of  Li- 
brary Materials. 

Wilson,  Elizabeth  S. : East  Liberty 
Br.  Carnegie  L.,  Pittsburgh. 
Membership — Pittsburgh. 

With  this  issue  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Library  and  Museum 
Notes,  we  wish  to  announce  that 
the  News  Letter  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Council  of  School  Librarians 
will  no  longer  be  published  as  a sep- 
arate magazine,  but  that  hereafter 
news  pertaining  to  school  libraries 
will  be  included  in  this  quarterly. 
When  Miss  Elizabeth  Makin,  for- 


mer president  of  the  Council,  an- 
nounced at  the  annual  meeting  at 
Harrisburg  that  funds  had  been  too 
limited  to  pay  for  a fourth  News 
Letter,  it  was  suggested  that  a 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  determine  what  could  be 
done  to  raise  the  amount  of  money 
necessary  to  make  this  possible. 

It  was  then  that  Miss  Nellie  B. 
Stevens,  editor  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Library  and  Museum  Notes, 
made  the  offer  which,  as  Miss 
Matthews  expressed  it,  was  truly  a 
“gift  from  Heaven namely,  that 
we  could  have  free  space  in  this 
quarterly.  The  Council  editorial 
staff  will  continue  to  take  care  of 
the  news  items  about,  and  of  inter- 
est to  Council  members. 

In  this  publication  we  may  also 
read  of  the  other  types  of  library 
work  being  carried  on  in  our  Com- 
monwealth. This  is  as  it  should  be, 
and  may  the  result  be  this — that 
among  us  librarians,  whether  we 
represent  the  school,  the  public  or 
the  college  library,  there  will  be 
greater  cooperation  and  a better  un- 
derstanding of  each  other’s  problems. 

Genevieve  Geiger, 

President, 

Pennsylvania  Council  of  School 
Librarians. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  SCHOOL  LIBRARIANS 
Harrisburg,  December  29,  1938 


Approximately  forty  persons  at- 
tending the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  School  Librarians  at  Har- 
risburg were  greeted  by  Dr.  Joseph 
L.  Rafter,  Director  of  the  State  Li- 
brary and  Museum.  Dr.  Rafter 
pointed  out  that  the  State  Library 
was  instrumental  in  the  formation 
of  several  county  libraries  during  the 


past  year.  He  especially  urged  mem- 
bers to  support  the  Harrison-Black- 
Fletcher  bill  for  Federal  aid  to  rural 
libraries. 

Miss  Matthews  in  her  greeting 
suggested  that  since  no  list  of  ac- 
credited school  librarians  of  Penn- 
sylvania is  available,  the  compilation 
of  such  a list  would  be  a very  worth- 
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while  project  for  1939.  Miss  Mar- 
garet Durkin  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  stated  that  such 
a list  would  also  be  of  great  value 
to  her. 

After  some  discussion  it  was 
learned  that  a few  districts  were 
already  working  upon  such  a list. 
It  w'as  voted  to  form  a committee 
composed  of  district  chairmen  who 
are  to  be  responsible  for  the  names 
of  librarians  from  their  districts. 

Miss  Matthews  further  suggested 
a closer  affiliation  of  the  numerous 
library  associations  with  a view  to 
reducing  dues  and  to  increasing 
membership  in  the  national  and  local 
professional  groups.  It  was  voted 
that  the  President  appoint  a commit- 
tee to  investigate  possibilities  of 
closer  integration  with  P.  L.  A., 
A.  L.  A.  and  other  library  groups. 

Miss  Helen  Ganser  of  Millersville 
State  Teachers  College  moved  that 
the  Council  be  responsible  for  a 
meeting  of  the  School  Libraries  Sec- 
tion at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
P.  L.  A.  It  was  voted  so  to  do. 

Following  the  lead  of  the  Council 
of  the  Suburban  Pittsburgh  High 
School  Librarians,  the  Pennsylvania 
Council  of  School  Librarians  voted 
to  draw  up  resolutions  concerning 
library  standards  to  be  presented 
with  those  of  the  former  group  to 
Harold  Wooster,  Chairman  of  the 
State  Planning  Board  of  the  P.  L.  A. 
A committee  of  three — Miss  Maud 
Minster,  Miss  Jacqueline  Williams 
and  Miss  Helen  E.  Myers — was  ap- 
pointed and  the  members  drew  up 
the  following  recommendations  to 
be  passed  upon  by  the  new  Execu- 
tive Committee; 

“At  the  meeting  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Council  of  School  Li- 
brarians with  the  Pennsylvania 
Education  Association,  December 


29,  1938,  the  Council  recom- 
mended that  the  State  Planning 
Board  of  the  Pennsylvania  Li- 
brary Association  be  asked  to  take 
definite  steps  toward  showing  the 
State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction the  need  for  enforcing 
appropriations  for  books  and  sup- 
plies, certification  of  librarians, 
and  the  proper  proportioning  of 
the  librarian’s  time.  The  Council 
also  feels  a need  for  the  provision 
of  a fully  qualified  State  School 
Library  Supervisor.” 

As  Chairman  of  the  Organization 
Committee,  Miss  Helen  E.  Myers, 
Lebanon  Valley  College,  Annville, 
asked  for  reports  of  the  various  com- 
mittees. 

The  following  report  of  Mrs. 
Alice  Brooks  Mooney,  Chairman  of 
the  Nominating  Committee,  was  ac- 
cepted by  acclaim : 

President  — Genevieve  Geiger, 
Haverford  Township  Senior 
High  School,  Upper  Darby,  Pa. 
Vice-President  — R u th  May 
Koons,  John  Harris  High 
School,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Secretary-Treasurer  — Esther 
Shields,  Springfield  Township 
High  School,  Chestnut  Hill, 
Philadelphia. 

Miss  Dorothy  Riley,  former  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, reported  that  there 
was  too  much  work  for  one  person 
and  suggested  that  two  separate 
offices  be  made  out  of  the  office  of 
Secretary-Treasurer.  According  to 
the  Constitution,  action  must  be 
taken  by  a two-thirds  vote  of  mem- 
bers present  at  any  regular  meeting 
of  the  Council,  provided  that  at  least 
one  months’  notice  of  the  proposed 
amendment  be  given  to  each  mem- 
ber. No  action  can  be  taken  before 
the  1940  meeting,  therefore  the  com- 
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bined  office  will  be  in  effect  during 

1939. 

Following  the  Report  of  the  Nom- 
inating Committee,  Mr.  E.  Gordon 
Alderfer,  Editor  of  Pennsylvania 
Book  Service,  Harrisburg,  gave  a 
very  interesting  address  on  “The 
Future  of  Pennsylvania  Literature.” 

At  the  luncheon  which  was  held  at 
the  Hotel  Harrisburger,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Lesser,  Editor  of  Children’s 
Books,  Doubleday-Doran  Company, 


told  us  how  “Henner’s  Lydia”  came 
to  be,  and  illustrated  her  points  by 
showing  the  original  drawings  of  the 
artist  who  designed  the  plates. 
Many  of  the  processes  used  in  illus- 
trating books  were  explained,  and 
some  of  the  new  books  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  near  future  were  de- 
scribed. 

Following  the  luncheon  the  meet- 
ing adjourned. 


SOME  TRADITIONS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  LITERATURE* 

By  E.  Gordon  Alderfer, 

Editor,  Pennsylvania  Book  Service 


It  is  indeed  a pleasure  to  talk  with 
you  about  Pennsylvania  literature. 
When  the  Pennsylvania  Book  Serv- 
ice was  asked  to  provide  a speaker 
for  this  meeting,  it  seemed  to  us  that 
someone  should  talk  of  the  future  of 
Pennsylvania.  Too  often,  in  recent 
times,  we  have  become  mere  anti- 
quarians. We  speak  of  our  glorious 
past  with  too  little  regard  for  the 
creative  present. 

But  it  gradually  dawned  upon  me 
that  one  cannot  easily  interpret  the 
present  or  prophesy  the  future  with- 
out exploring  the  past.  Originally, 
I had  hoped  to  give  a sketchy  history 
of  our  literature,  but  I discovered 
that  this  was  impossible — ^to  do  so 
would  take  fully  two  hours.  Now  I 
realize  that  you  librarians  are  intelli- 
gent, critical  and  persevering — but 
I am  no  W ebster ; I could  not  even 
hold  myself  spellbound  for  two 
hours.^  Thus  in  lieu  of  an  adequate 
historical  sketch  of  our  literature, 
let  me  indicate  only  certain  of  the 
rnajor  cultural  tendencies  and  re- 
gional aspects  of  Pennsylvania  as  re- 
flected in  our  literature.  During  the 


past  several  years  I have  been  gath- 
ering material  for  an  anthology  of 
Pennsylvania  poetry,  and  because  of 
this  personal  bias  most  of  my  illus- 
trative material  in  this  talk  will  be 
gleaned  from  our  poetry.  Because 
I wish  only  to  indicate  the  broad 
literary  currents  of  our  history,  there 
will  be  many  omissions  of  important 
writers.  These  I hope  you  will  for- 
give. 

Limited  on  three  sides  by  arbi- 
trary boundaries,  serving  as  a 
Mecca  and  melting  pot  for  diverse 
European  nationalities,  divided  into 
isolated  units  by  natural  barriers 
and  different  types  of  land  economy, 
Pennsylvania  is  neither  a social  nor 
a cultural  unit,  but  a marvel  of  dif- 
ferentiation. Our  State  is  a com- 
posite of  five  or  six  little  worlds, 
each  with  its  own  distinctive  literary 
features. 

It  was  natural  that  the  most  com- 
plete literary  development  should 
occur  in  the  earliest  settled  area — 
Philadelphia.  In  its  early  days  Phil- 
adelphia was  merely  an  English  vil- 
lage transplanted  in  the  New  World. 


♦From  an  address  delivered  to  the  Council  of  Librarians  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
tducation  Association,  December  29,  1939. 
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Close  ties  with  England  were  main- 
tained, both  commercially  and  cul- 
turally. The  two  main  tendencies 
of  English  literature  also  pervaded 
the  literary  atmosphere  of  Penn’s 
green  country  town : classicism  and 
the  cavalier  spirit.  James  Logan, 
Penn’s  secretary,  wrote  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  Latinists,  and  was  a care- 
ful translator  of  Latin  classics.  Sim- 
ilar to  Logan  in  these  respects  was 
Francis  Daniel  Pastorius,  who  had 
led  his  flock  of  German  Mennonites 
to  Germantown.  Both  were  very 
learned,  schooled  in  the  classical  tra- 
dition of  the  XVIII  century  and  dis- 
ciplined by  a stern  but  kindly  faith. 

Contrasting  with  these  two,  the 
worldly  and  debonair  Aquila  Rose 
wrote  in  a totally  different  vein. 
Franklin  had  called  him  a “pretty 
poet,’’  and  it  is  this  element  of  pretti- 
ness that  characterizes  him  as  a real 
cavalier — a poet  who  might  have 
been  transported  from  a London  ale- 
house. There  is  a carefree  jolliness 
in  his  lines  that  sets  him  quite  apart 
from  his  Quaker  neighbors.  A gen- 
eration later  this  same  cavalier  spirit 
lived  on  in  the  poetry  of  Thomas 
Godfrey,  who  spun  gay  lines  in 
praise  of  wine  and  love  and  the  Epi- 
curean life  of  the  century,  that  must 
have  contrasted  strangely  with  the 
somber,  classic,  disciplined  writings 
of  Logan  and  Pastorius. 

So  when  a Yankee  by  name  of 
Ben  Franklin  came  to  Philadelphia 
as  a runaway  apprentice,  classicism 
existed  side  by  side  with  the  cavalier 
spirit.  Though  Franklin  absorbed 
both  of  these  conflicting  forces,  he 
took  a decidedly  different  direction. 
The  new,  rising  middle  class  had 
claimed  his  attention,  and  Franklin 
became  its  great  American  spokes- 
man. “Poor  Richard”  personified 
middle-class  virtues,  and  his  number 
one  doctrine  was  social  betterment. 


Even  though  Franklin  dabbled  in 
cavalier  verse,  he  jestingly  called 
poets  “the  mere  wastepaper  of  man- 
kind.” There  were  many  more  im- 
portant things  to  do  than  writing 
verse : someone  had  to  organize  fire 
departments,  invent  more  efficient 
stoves,  start  colleges,  build  better 
governments — and  Franklin,  spokes- 
man of  the  American  middle  class, 
set  out  to  build  a better  world.  His 
writings  were  thus  aimed,  for  the 
most  part,  to  a nobly  practical  end. 

While  Franklin  gradually  came  to 
rebel  against  English  hierachy  for 
practical  reasons  of  social  improve- 
ment, other  revolutionary  vibrations 
were  felt  in  the  Philadelphia  con- 
sciousness. While  the  Quaker  city 
was  becoming  the  most  cosmopolitan 
center  in  the  new  land,  such  men  as 
Thomas  Paine  came  from  the  Old 
World’s  despotic  nations  to  electrify 
the  public  mind  with  revolutionary 
ideals.  Man,  said  Paine,  who  was 
a disciple  of  Rousseau,  is  endowed 
with  freedom  by  the  immutable  law 
of  Nature.  An  entirely  different 
type  of  rebel  was  Francis  Hopkin- 
son,  who  by  his  broad  humor  and 
biting  wit  and  satire,  aided  the  cause 
of  the  colonies  in  verse  and  prose. 
Neither  a middle-class  rebel  like 
Franklin,  nor  a philosophical  idealist 
like  Paine,  Hopkinson  revolted  not 
against  English  suppression  of  popu- 
lar rights,  but  against  the  commer- 
cial restrictions  of  the  colonial  sys- 
tem. Thus  three  very  different  types 
of  mind  were  united  for  a few  years 
by  the  emblem  of  revolution. 

When  the  redcoats  were  repulsed, 
this  temporary  unity  became  discord. 
A city,  dominated  by  a wealthy  mer- 
chant class,  made  such  idealists  as 
Paine  and  even  old  Dr.  Franklin  feel 
out  of  place.  Federalism  was  in  the 
harness.  Now  Federalism  is  closely 
allied  with  the  British  conception  of 
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society.  It  was  thus  only  natural 
that  English  literary  standards 
should  dominate  likewise.  On  these 
standards  Joseph  Dennie  (contem- 
poraries called  him  the  American 
Addison)  conducted  the  magazine 
Porto  Folio,  the  most  brilliant  maga- 
zine in  our  history.  Staunch  fed- 
eralists like  Francis  Hopkinson  and 
his  son  Joseph  imitated  the  literary 
codes  of  Swift  and  Goldsmith.  The 
Revolution  did  not  kill  English 
classicism,  for  it  was  too  firmly  im- 
bedded in  the  mind  of  Philadelphia. 
But  a faint  glow  of  romanticism  was 
beginning  to  appear,  for  instance,  in 
these  lines  of  Joseph  Hopkinson: 

I love  the  solitary  life — 

The  purling  brook,  the  shady  dell. 
Where  free  from  wordly  cares  and 
strife. 

Content  and  contemplation  dwell. 

But  soon  again  the  scene  shifts. 
Other  writers,  reflecting  the  upsurge 
of  Jeffersonian  democracy,  congre- 
gated in  Philadelphia.  Philip  Fre- 
neau spent  a brief  but  fiery  career 
as  a Philadelphia  editor  opposing 
the  undemocratic  federalist  grab  for 
power.  But  for  the  new  democracy 
— representing  the  sprawling,  color- 
fulful,  unsettled  culture  of  the  fron- 
tier— fiction  was  a better  servant 
than  the  classic  forms  of  the  essay 
or  the  poem.  Brockden  Brown  and 
Montgomery  Bird  gave  up  earlier 
attempts  in  these  genres  for  the 
novel.  For  their  material  they 
passed  by  the  wine  and  love  of  cava- 
lier poetry  and  the  quiet  pastorale 
and  balanced  style  and  thought  of 
the  classicist,  to  write  of  their  abid- 
ing faith  in  an  America  free  from 
oligarchic  control.  They  turned  to 
the  problems  and  the  essential  de- 
mocracy of  their  own  community  and 
country,  and  forsook  English  stand- 
ards to  glorify  the  Jeffersonian  tra- 
dition. 


While  these  two  great  opposing 
traditions — English  classicism  and 
American  democracy — were  battling 
for  preeminence,  Philadelphia  had 
become  the  American  Athens.  But 
gradually  the  commercial  center  of 
the  seaboard  shifted  to  New  York, 
the  national  capitol  was  transferred 
to  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  and 
Philadelphia  as  the  national  center 
of  culture  waned.  During  the  mid- 
dle of  the  XIX  century  a tea-and- 
cake  culture  fed  Philadelphia  on  the 
exotic  and  sentimental. 

And  then  came  the  age  of  Vic- 
toria to  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  to 
London.  It  was  the  American  gilded 
age,  too,  and  the  Philadelphia  poets, 
nurtured  in  the  traditions  of  a more 
dignified  culture,  revolted  from  the 
strife  and  smoke  and  painful  truth 
of  the  new  machine  age.  Well, 
Charles  Godfrey  Leland,  author  of 
the  famous  “Hans  Breitmann  Bal- 
lads,” escaped  to  Europe,  and  others 
followed.  George  Henry  Boker,  one 
of  the  truly  great  Pennsylvania 
poets,  hated  the  cold  fact  and  calcu- 
lating figures  of  the  gilded  age,  and 
dwelt  in  the  romance  of  the  past,  in 
Victorian  ideals.  A little  later  Silas 
Weir  Mitchell  turned  backward 
from  the  brashness  of  contemporary 
society  to  the  heroism  and  dignity  of 
colonial  days.  It  was  an  age  of  es- 
cape and  revolt  from  the  industrial- 
ism of  America;  English  literary 
standards  were  perpetuated,  while 
gradually  a new  interest  of  the  city’s 
history  developed. 

During  the  past  generation  Phila- 
delphia has  experimented  somewhat 
aimlessly.  Manhattan  saps  its 
strength,  stealing  away  such  writers 
as  Christopher  Morley.  Philadel- 
phia has  lost  her  once  strong  creative 
impulse.  Cosmopolitan  ideals  vie 
with  antiquarian  interests,  but  Phila- 
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delphia  literature  is  relatively  sterile. 
The  cultural  tie  to  England  is 
broken ; new  modes  of  thoughts  have 
not  yet  developed  into  any  forceful 
current. 

For  many  years  Philadelphia  lit- 
erature had  taken  its  course  from 
the  literary  currents  of  England.  But 
as  the  English  Quakers  and  Ger- 
man sectarians  moved  into  the  fer- 
tile lands  of  the  Piedmont  crescent 
surrounding  Philadelphia,  they  di- 
vorced themselves  from  the  cultural 
ties  of  the  Old  World.  Moreover, 
many  of  the  original  settlers — most 
of  whom  were  sectarians  of  one  sort 
or  another — denied  all  “worldli- 
ness” as  a matter  of  religious  princi- 
ple. Did  not  they  settle  here  partly 
to  escape  the  sins  of  the  Old  World? 
In  little  isolated  communities  they 
gathered,  gradually  adapting  them- 
selves to  the  new  environment.  And 
in  these  fertile  vales  developed  a pas- 
toral, agrarian  culture. 

At  the  turn  of  the  XVIII  century, 
before  German  and  Quaker  farmers 
had  fully  conquered  the  forests  of 
southeastern  Pennsylvania,  a Scotch 
weaver  came  to  this  blossoming 
countryside  to  teach  school,  study 
birds  and  write  poetry.  We  know 
him  better  as  a Great  American  orni- 
thologist. Alexander  Wilson  turned 
his  eyes  not  toward  Philadelphia,  for, 
like  Jefferson,  whom  he  worshipped, 
he  distrusted  the  cities  of  the  sea- 
board and  the  financial  powers  that 
controlled  them.  The  productive 
vales  of  Bucks  County,  the  island- 
dotted  Susquehanna  and  the  vast 
forest  lands  of  the  interior  were  his 
true  realms. 

If  we  skip  half  a century  we  still 
find  this  love  of  the  land  and  the 
tillers  of  the  soil — even  in  the  poetry 
and  fiction  of  such  Victorians  as 
Thomas  Buchanan  Read  and  Bay- 
ard Taylor.  Like  their  friends. 


Boker  and  Leland,  these  two  Ches- 
ter County  poets  revolted  from  the 
gilded  age.  Though  Taylor  became 
a globe-trotter  and  Read  vacillated 
between  Pennsylvania  and  Italy, 
both  could  not  fully  forsake  the  pas- 
toral atmosphere  of  their  homeland. 
Taylor’s  revolt  against  the  inflexible 
conservatism  of  his  Quaker  neigh- 
bors could  not  fully  conceal  his  love 
of  the  Chester  County  landscape. 
But  at  odds  with  his  social  environ- 
ment, his  literature  became  more 
cosmopolitan  than  pastoral,  more 
scholarly  than  poetic.  Often  escap- 
ing to  exotic  lands,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  his  poetry  is  too  often  charac- 
terized by  maudlin  sentimentality 
typical  of  his  day. 

Buchanan  Read’s  poetry  illus- 
trates a more  fundamental  love  of 
the  pastoral  tradition.  His  theme  is 

...  of  that  pastoral  phase. 

Where  man  is  native  to  his 
sphere,  which  shows 

The  simple  light  of  nature,  fresh 
from  God ! 

A worthy  theme  if  there  ever  was 
one.  But  alas ! in  his  longer  poems 
it  becomes  dreary,  and  in  the  shorter 
poems  is  often  pathetically  sentimen- 
tal. But  in  an  age  when  our  poets 
were  aping  foreign  standards,  such 
lines  attest  to  Read’s  genuine  love 
for  his  land : 

Fair  Pennsylvania!  than  thy 
midland  vales. 

Lying  ’twixt  hills  of  green,  and 
bound  afar 

By  billowy  mountains  rolling  in 
the  blue. 

No  lovelier  landscape  meets  the 
traveler’s  eye. 

While  Taylor  and  Read  were  be- 
ginning to  scamper  over  the  globe, 
J.  Houston  Mifflin  settled  down  at 
Norwood  in  Lancaster  County.  His 
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one  small,  unknown  sheaf  of  poems 
is  a shy,  starlit  wisp  of  song  written 
with  well-disciplined  simplicity,  and, 
in  good  Quaker  style,  according  to 
the  promptings  of  his  own  heart. 
Perhaps  because  he  felt  no  desire 
to  ape  Victorian  standards,  his  few 
poems  are  purer  and  more  indige- 
nous to  the  pastoral  southeast  than 
the  poems  of  Taylor  and  Read. 

But  the  name  of  Mifflin  was  to 
be  made  famous  in  literature  by  his 
son,  Lloyd.  Like  his  father,  he  came 
back  to  Lancaster  County  after  his 
youthful  wanderings,  for  he  had  a 
deep  love  and  understanding  of  the 
pastoral  life  of  the  region,  as  such 
lines  show : 

How  restful,  after  whirl  of  city 
sights — 

Life’s  troublous  tide  that 
seething,  ebbs  and  flows — 
To  find  within  thy  shelter 
such  repose 

O little  town  among  the  Men- 
nonites ! 

Though  he  deeply  disliked  what 
cities  stood  for,  Mifflin  was  no  es- 
capist like  Taylor  and  Read.  These 
quiet  pastoral  valleys  signified  to 
him  the  peaceful,  unpretentious  life 
of  man  close  to  the  soil,  in  harmony 
with  his  environment.  There  were 
the  uplands,  too — tall  bluffs  by  the 
Susquehanna  and  mountains  to  the 
west — signifying  the  life  of  the  spirit. 
And  down  below,  like  the  great  cur- 
rent of  life: 

The  River  and  its  islands 
bathed  in  blue ! 

Those  amethystine  islands, 
grouped  as  though 
Some  mighty  painter,  life-long 
pondering,  found 
Beauty  at  last  and  proudly 
throned  it  there! 


You  will  note  that  Taylor  and 
Read  and  the  Mifflins  were  all  of 
good  English  Quaker  stock.  And 
our  contemporary  Swarthmore  poet, 
John  Russell  Hayes,  continues  their 
pastoral  tradition.  But  the  “Dutch,” 
as  we  fondly  call  the  Pennsylvania 
Germans,  were  also  producing  a lit- 
erature of  their  own.  Since  their 
little  homogeneous  settlements  were 
self-sufficing  and  had  little  contact 
with  the  outer  world,  they  spoke 
their  own  language,  kept  close  to  the 
soil.  During  the  last  thirty  years 
of  the  XIX  century — the  “golden 
age”  of  Pennsylvania  Dutch  liter- 
ature— many,  many  ballads  and  stor- 
ies were  written  in  the  quaint  lingo. 
It  was  a homely,  lovable  literature 
of  country  life  and  country  humor. 
But  with  the  inevitable  influx  of 
outside  influences,  it  is  gradually 
passing  from  our  literary  history. 

In  late  years  prose  has  come  to  the 
foreground  in  the  literature  of  this 
region,  illustrating  perhaps  that  the 
pastoral  tradition  is  being  modified. 
But  both  Joseph  Hergesheimer,  the 
West  Chester  novelist,  and  Gettys- 
burg’s Elsie  Singmaster  continue  to 
utilize  the  spirit  and  background  of 
their  region.  While  Mr.  Herge- 
sheimer’s  literary  attitude  has  be- 
come more  cosmopolitan.  Miss  Sing- 
master’s  rich  understanding  of  char- 
acter and  background  peculiar  to 
Pennsylvania  indicates  that  her  nov- 
els and  children’s  stories  are  more 
integrally  related  to  the  literary  tra- 
dition of  her  region. 

With  the  growing  economic  forces 
of  industry  and  commerce,  new  so- 
cial factors  will  likely  disrupt  the 
pastoral  spirit  that  typified  the  old 
community  life.  Whether  the  rising 
generation  will  follow  the  lead  of 
Mr.  Hergesheimer  toward  a more 
cosmopolitan  literature,  or  whether 
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historical  fiction  with  a creative  use 
of  provincial  background — in  the 
manner  of  Elsie  Singmaster’s  writ- 
ings— will  become  the  main  current 
of  southeastern  Pennsylvania  liter- 
ature, time  alone  can  tell. 

The  Anthracite  Region  presents 
still  another  totally  different  cultural 
picture.  A mature,  stable  culture 
has  not  yet  had  opportunity  to  de- 
velop in  this  magnificent  melting  pot 
of  European  races.  But  during  the 
last  quarter  of  the  XIX  century  bal- 
ladry spread  among  the  miners  like 
an  epidemic.  Living  in  isolated 
“patches”  under  semi-primitive  con- 
ditions, these  peoples  naturally  de- 
veloped a communal  self-expression. 
The  community  bard— profligate  and 
illiterate  as  he  may  have  been — was 
a hero  because  his  songs  of  the  life 
around  him  took  the  bitterness  and 
despair  out  of  the  miner’s  daily  life. 
The  folk  imagination  of  the  Celtic 
and  Slavic  peoples,  untrammeled  by 
sophisticated  scientific  ways  of  think- 
ing, created  a ballad  literature 
throughout  the  northern  Appalach- 
ians that  was  adapted  to  the  frontier, 
semi-primitive  conditions  of  life. 
And  Anthracite  balladry  was  but  a 
part  of  this  folk-song  tradition. 

Wave  after  wave  of  peoples  have 
intensely  populated  this  region,  new 
conditions  have  arisen,  and  still  the 
ethnic  melting  process  goes  on.  If 
the  diverse  elements  are  ever  inte- 
grated, if  the  economic  structure  of 
the  region  is  rehabilitated,  we  can 
look  forward  to  a virile  Anthracite 
literature  in  the  future. 

The  early  literature  of  the  vast, 
sparsely  settled  woodlands  of  north 
and  central  Pennsylvania  took  the 
ballad  form,  just  as  in  the  Anthra- 
cite. In  the  middle  of  the  XIX  cen- 
tury semi-frontier  conditions  still 
existed,  and  people  had  to  live  and 


sing  together.  Raftsmen  and  lum- 
berjacks, village  folk  and  mountain- 
eers sang,  not  of  the  “auld  sod,”  but 
of  their  daily  life  in  these  forest 
lands.  When  lumbering  moved  west 
to  Michigan  and  Minnesota,  bal- 
ladry lingered  on  (as  it  still  does  in 
some  sections),  but  it  became  more 
literary.  Some  of  the  poetry  of  our 
own  Colonel  Henry  W.  Shoemaker 
has  the  traditional  ballad  ring,  but 
it  is  more  reflective,  more  disci- 
plined. Colonel  Shoemaker’s  genu- 
ine love  of  his  northern  woodlands 
shines  through  his  more  literary 
poetry  as  well  as  his  many  valuable 
volumes  on  Pennsylvania  folksong 
and  legend. 

Meanwhile  cosmopolitan  influences 
began  to  appear.  A small  group  of 
Williamsport  poets — such  as  O.  R. 
Howard  Thompson,  public  librarian 
of  that  city,  followed  the  new  poetry 
movements  of  Harriet  Monroe  and 
Braithwaite. 

When  in  1932  a small  volume, 
The  Long  Hills,  came  from  the 
press  unnoticed,  its  author,  Fred- 
eric Brush,  had  adapted  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  ballad  era  to  new  ends : 

It  was  an  era  of  song  and  recita- 
tion. 

And  double-breasted,  modulant 
oratory ; 

Ballads  old  reforming  under  the 
chisel 

Of  time,  with  a people  evermore 
in  a hurry. 

. . . The  music  of  Europe 

Fainted ; they  would  renew,  and 
go  on  singing. 

Note  the  crisp,  original  phrasing, 
reminding  us  a little  of  Carl  Sand- 
burg or  Jesse  Stuart.  With  a love 
that  makes  “the  man  boil  up  and 
choke,”  he  considers  his  mountain 
home  integrally  related  to  his  life. 
But  he  is  not  content  merely  to  de- 
scribe ; through  his  poetry  runs  a 
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broad  vein  of  overtone,  the  universal 
quality  upon  which  great  poetry  is 
founded.  Let  us  hope  he  keeps  on 
writing  and  perfecting  the  crudity  of 
his  lines. 

Thus  two  modern  tendencies  are 
here  evident : the  cosmopolitan 

poetry  of  the  Williamsport  group, 
and  the  ballad  tradition  that  has  be- 
come in  the  hands  of  Frederic 
Brush,  a revitalized  poetry  of  uni- 
versal overtones  imbedded  in  a pro- 
vincial background. 

Turning  to  the  literature  of  south- 
western Pennsylvania,  we  find  its 
first  literary  impulse  also  in  ballad 
form.  Before  and  during  the  revolu- 
tion, when  the  Scotch-Irish  pioneers 
were  pushing  westward,  their  bal- 
lads were  battle  songs  against  the 
French  and  Indians  and  later  the 
English. 

After  the  revolution,  while  the 
Athens  of  America  was  fighting  its 
literary  civil  war  between  federalism 
and  the  new  democracy,  western 
Pennsylvania  was  engaged  in  similar 
warfare.  David  Bruce  of  Burgetts- 
town,  by  his  poems  written  in  the 
Scotch  dialect,  valiantly  supported 
the  federalist  cause,  and  crossed  pens 
with  the  more  democratic  Hugh 
Henry  Brackenridge.  Brackenridge, 
though  educated  in  the  classical,  con- 
servative college  at  Princeton, 
dreamed  of  the  democratic  west  and 
the  coming  majesty  of  American 
poetry : 

From  Allegheny  in  thick  groves 
imbrowned. 

Sweet  music  breathing  thro’  the 
shades  of  night 

Steals  on  my  ear,  . . . 

They  sing  the  final  destiny  of 
things. 

The  great  result  of  all  our  labors 
here. 

The  last  day’s  glory,  and  the 
world  renewed. 


Such  classic  discipline  might  pros- 
per at  Princeton,  where  Bracken- 
ridge significantly  collaborated  with 
Freneau,  but  it  was  not  adapted  to 
rugged  frontier  life.  So  when 
Brackenridge  came  to  the  little  ham- 
let called  Pittsburgh,  he  turned  more 
and  more  to  prose,  finally  writing 
that  great  American  satire.  Modern 
Chivalry.  He  had  struck  the  bal- 
ance between  the  conservative  cul- 
ture of  the  east  and  the  sprawling, 
colorful  civilization  beyond  the 
mountains. 

Later,  as  western  Pennsylvania 
valleys  became  industrialized,  poets 
revolted  against  the  rising  material- 
ism. Stephen  Collins  Foster  turned 
to  the  simplicity  and  tragedy  of 
negro  life  and  melody  that  he  had 
seen  and  heard  on  the  wharves  at 
Pittsburgh,  and  the  Nevins  com- 
posed romantic  love  songs.  But 
when  the  romantic  revolt  had  spent 
its  strength,  writers  again  turned  to 
their  own  locality.  Frank  Cowan, 
seeking  out  the  spirit  of  his  region 
when  American  writers  were  just 
beginning  to  use  “local  color,’’  ade- 
quately expressed  the  philosophy  of 
regionalism,  that  has  today  become 
a literary  force : 

Since  men  are  the  expression 
growth-inwrought 

Of  their  environment,  it  follows 
that 

In  looking  with  the  eye  of  con- 
templation 

At  men  as  representatives  of 
places, 

The  circumstances  of  their  lives 
and  actions 

Are  seen  within  the  mirror  of 
themselves : 

’Tis  not  the  eye  that  sees  but  the 
idea. 
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And  then  American  literature 
turned  to  critical  realism.  Though 
such  poets  as  W.  S.  Bissonnette 
wrote  realistically  of  the  smoke  and 
steel  of  Pittsburgh,  the  region  was 
too  absorbed  with  other  interests  to 
generate  a real  literary  current.  But 
again  we  are  beginning  to  look  be- 
yond the  surface  structure  of  reality 
to  its  spiritual  substratum.  If  you 
have  opportunity  to  read  Haniel 
Long’s  Pittsburgh  Memoranda,  note 
with  what  sure-footed  simplicity  he 
defines  the  spiritual  qualities  of  the 
city’s  past  and  present.  Regional- 
ism— ^the  rising  artistic  expression 
of  the  spirit  and  idea  of  a coherent 
cultural  environment  or  region — 
should,  if  we  can  judge  the  future  by 
the  past,  become  a significant  liter- 
ary force  in  our  western  valleys. 

In  each  of  its  five  little  worlds 
Pennsylvania  literature  is  looking 
more  and  more  to  its  own  surround- 
ings, and  the  fundamental  spirit  of 
the  environment,  for  the  basic  ma- 
terial of  literature.  A wise  potter 
does  not  travel  a thousand  miles  for 
his  clay,  if  he  can  dig  clay  of  as  good 


a texture  in  his  own  backyard.  Be- 
cause we  have  too  often  imitated 
standards  that  are  foreign  to  us,  we 
have  nearly  lost  sight  of  the  endur- 
ing truth  of  our  own  life  and  en- 
vironment. In  trying  to  escape  our- 
selves, great  literature  has  escaped 
us.  Now  that  we  are  again  return- 
ing to  our  own  land,  perhaps  we  may 
hope  for  a greater  literature. 

Our  first  problem,  then,  is  to  de- 
velop a consuming  interest  in  and 
understanding  of  the  past  and  pres- 
ent picture  of  our  environment.  The 
Pennsylvania  Book  Service  has  en- 
deavored to  help  solve  this  problem 
by  publishing  books  relating  to  past 
and  present  Pennsylvania,  written 
imaginatively  to  appeal  for  the  most 
part  to  young  people.  We  firmly 
believe  that  education  should  begin 
at  home,  in  the  child’s  own  com- 
munity and  region.  If  the  rising 
generations  are  going  to  contribute 
eflfectively  to  our  culture,  their  un- 
derstanding of  our  environment 
must  be  sharpened.  And  it  is  the 
privilege  of  the  librarian  to  lead  our 
young  people  to  this  better  under- 
standing through  the  world  of  books. 


READING  REFERENCES  FOR  UNITED  STATES  HISTORY* 


Based  on  the  Pittsburgh  Course  of  Study.  Prepared  by 
Caroline  Wakefield,  Librarian,  South  Hills  High  School 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  NATION 


(Cont 

Foreign  Relations  Under  the 
Confederation 

Adams:  History  of  the  Foreign 

Policy  of  the  United  States.  Mac- 
millan. 5 :55-76. 

Fish:  American  Diplomacy.  Holt. 
See  index  under  Confederation, 
diplomacy  of. 


inued) 

Fiske:  Critical  Period.  Houghton. 
165-71,  246-50. 

Humphrey : Economic  History  of 
the  United  States.  Century. 
130-1. 

Jernegan:  Growth  of  the  American 
People.  Longmans.  176-7. 
McLaughlin : Confederation  and 


♦ Continued  from  the  New  Letter,”  formerly  published  by  the  Pennsylvania  Council 
of  School  Librarians. 
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Constitution  (American  Nation, 
V.  10).  Harper  89-107. 

Morison : Oxford  History  of  the 
United  States.  Oxford.  1 :44-54. 

Muzzey : United  States  of  America. 
Ginn.  1:123-9. 

Sears : History  of  American  For- 
eign Relations.  Crowell.  38-54. 

Social  Conditions  in  Washing- 
ton’s Administration 

Adams : March  of  Democracy. 

Scribner.  1 :195-215. 

Adams:  Record  of  America.  Scrib- 
ner. 790-7. 

Bassett:  Federalist  System  (Ameri- 
can Nation,  v.  11).  Harper.  163- 
77,  199-203. 

Bowers:  Jefferson  and  Hamilton. 
Houghton.  116-39. 

Channing:  History  of  the  United 
States.  Macmillan.  4:1-27. 

Forman:  Advanced  American  His- 
tory. Appleton.  152-63. 

McMaster : History  of  the  People 
of  the  United  States.  Appleton. 
1:1-102;  2:1-24. 

Morison:  Oxford  History  of  the 
United  States.  Oxford.  1 :143. 

Rugg:  America’s  March  Toward 

Democracy.  Ginn.  177-89. 

Rugg:  History  of  American  Gov- 
ernment and  Culture.  Ginn.  203- 
20. 

Stephenson : History  of  the  Ameri- 
can People.  Scribner.  297-310. 

Walker:  Making  of  the  Nation. 

Scribner.  63-72. 

Early  Western  Travel 

Bogart:  Economic  History  of  the 
American  People.  Longmans.  311- 
14. 

Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh. 
Pittsburgh  in  1816.  26-39. 

Casner:  Exploring  American  His- 
tory. Harcourt.  310-13,  318,  320- 
24. 


Dunaway : History  of  Pennsylvania. 

Prentice-Hall.  289-98. 

Forman:  Advanced  American  His- 
tory. Appleton.  278-85. 

Hart:  American  History  Told  by 
Contemporaries.  Macmillan.  3 : 
459-71. 

Hart : How  Our  Grandfathers 

Lived.  Macmillan.  97-104. 
Hartman : These  United  States. 

Macmillan.  178-82. 

Jernegan:  Growth  of  the  American 
People.  Longmans.  251-3. 
Meadowcroft:  By  Wagon  and  Flat- 
boat.  Crowell  (fiction). 

Ogg:  Old  Northwest.  Yale.  97- 
109. 

Omwake : Conestoga  Six-Horse 

Bell  Teams.  Author.  49-60. 
Osgood : History  of  Industry.  Ginn. 
379-82. 

Sparks : Expansion  of  the  Ameri- 
can People.  Scott.  136-58. 
Turner:  Rise  of  the  New  West 
(American  Nation,  v.  14). 
Harper.  79-83. 

Wirth:  Development  of  America. 
American  Book  Co.  526-31. 

The  Louisiana  Purchase 

Adams : March  of  Democracy. 

Scribner.  1 :220-4. 

Adams  : Record  of  America.  Scrib- 
ner. 587-92. 

Branch:  Westward.  Appleton.  256- 

9. 

Channing:  History  of  the  United 
States.  Macmillan.  4 :298-325. 
Channing : Jeffersonian  System 
(American  Nation,  v.  12). 
Harper.  608. 

Coe:  Makers  of  the  Nation. 

American  Book  Company.  198- 
205. 

Elson : History  of  the  United  States. 

Macmillan.  360-4. 

Fish:  American  Diplomacy.  Holt. 
140-51. 
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Forman:  Advanced  American  His- 
tory. Appleton.  217-19. 

Halsey:  Great  Epochs.  Funk. 

4:140-54. 

Hart:  American  History  Told  by 
Contemporaries.  Macmillan.  3 : 
363-72,  377-80. 

Hart : Source  Book.  Macmillan. 

200-2. 

Hockett : Political  and  Social 

Growth  of  the  United  States. 
Macmillan.  278-86. 

Johnson : Jefferson  and  his  Col- 

leagues. Yale.  59-75. 

AlacDonald : Documentary  Source 
Book.  Macmillan.  279-82. 
McMaster:  History  of  the  People 
of  the  United  States.  Appleton. 
2 :620-35. 

Morison  : Oxford  History.  Oxford. 
1 :238-43. 

Muzzey:  United  States  of  America. 
Ginn.  1:212-18. 

Pageant  of  America.  Yale.  2:158- 
64. 

Paxson : History  of  the  American 
Frontier.  Houghton.  130-9. 
Sears:  American  Foreign  Relations. 

Crowell.  See  index. 

Semple : American  History  and  Its 
Geographic  Conditions.  Hough- 
ton. 101-20. 

Stephenson : History  of  the  Ameri- 
can People.  Scribner.  350-55. 
Tappan:  World’s  Story.  Houghton. 
13:106-43. 

Wirth:  Development  of  America. 

American  Book  Company.  231-5. 

Effect  of  the  European  War  on 
American  Trade 

Bogart : Economic  History  of  the 
American  People.  Longmans. 
229-47. 

Bogart : Economic  History  of  the 
United  States.  Longmans.  115-21. 
Callender  : Selections  from  the  Eco- 
nomic History  of  the  United 
States.  Ginn.  239-60. 


Channing:  History  of  the  United 
States.  Macmillan.  4 :352-78. 
Channing : Jeffersonian  System 

(American  Nation,  v.  12). 
Harper.  195-220. 

Day : History  of  Commerce.  Long- 
mans. 485-96. 

Day : History  of  Commerce  in  the 
United  States.  Longmans.  85-90. 
Faulkner  : American  Economic  His- 
tory. Harper.  271-80. 

Fish : American  Diplomacy.  Holt. 
152-62. 

Hart:  American  History  Told  by 
Contemporaries.  Macmillan.  3 : 
390-4,  400-9,  430-3. 

Hockett : P o 1 i t i ca  1 and  Social 
Growth  of  the  United  States. 
Macmillan.  379-88. 

Jernegan:  Growth  of  the  American 
People.  Longmans.  230-3. 
Stephenson:  History  of  the  Ameri- 
can People.  Scribner.  359-63. 
Webster:  General  History  of  Com- 
merce. Ginn.  351-4. 

Wirth : Development  of  America. 

American  Book  Co.  240. 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedi- 
tion 

Branch:  Westward.  Appleton.  261- 
3. 

Brooks  : First  across  the  Continent. 
Scribner. 

Brown:  Fort  Hall  on  the  Oregon 
Trail.  Caxton.  32-8. 

Channing : Jeffersonian  System 
(American  Nation,  v.  12). 
Harper.  86-95. 

Coe : Makers  of  the  Nation.  Ameri- 
can Book  Co.  206-9. 

Cooper  : March  of  a Nation.  Heath. 
154-66. 

Coulomb : American  History  of 

Pennsylvania.  Macmillan.  2:129- 
39. 

Greely : Explorers  and  Travellers. 
Scribner.  103-62. 
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Halsey:  Great  Epochs.  Funk. 
4:159-69. 

Hart:  American  History  Told  by 
Contemporaries.  Macmillan. 
3:381-4. 

Hart : Source  Book.  Macmillan. 

206-9. 

Hebard : Patbbreakers  from  River 
to  Ocean.  Clark.  27-48. 

Johnston:  Famous  Scouts.  Paee. 
123-39. 

Laut : Blazed  Trail  of  the  Old 

Frontier.  McBride.  162-75. 
Morris : Heroes  of  Discovery  in 

America.  Lippincott.  296-307. 
Muzzey:  Readings.  Ginn.  218-22. 
Pageant  of  America.  Yale.  2:165- 
72. 

Roosevelt : Stories  of  the  Great 

West.  Century.  69-94. 

Tappan:  World’s  Story.  Houghton. 
13:115-24. 

Personalities  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention 

Beck:  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Doran.  52-172. 

Elliott : Biographical  Story  of  the 
Constitution.  Putnam.  27-124. 
Elson : History  of  the  United 

States.  Macmillan.  302-6. 

Far  rand:  Fathers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Yale.  108-17. 

Far  rand:  Framing  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Yale.  14-41. 

Hart:  American  History  Told  by 
Contemporaries.  Macmillan. 
3:205-11. 

Hockett : Political  and  Social 

Growth  of  the  United  States. 
Macmillan.  285-7. 

Hockett : Political  and  Social  His- 
tory. Macmillan.  204-18. 
Jernegan:  Growth  of  the  American 
People.  Longmans.  175-80. 


Pageant  of  America.  Yale.  8:153. 
Walker : Making  of  a Nation. 

Scribner.  21-7. 

Whiskey  Rehellion 

Alahouse : Eminent  Pennsylvanians. 
Pennsylvania  Book  Service.  14- 
18. 

Bassett:  Federalist  System  (Ameri- 
can Nation,  v.  11).  Harper.  101- 
16. 

Bassett : Short  History.  Macmillan. 
267-9. 

Branch:  Westward.  Appleton.  224- 
31. 

Donehoo : Pennsylvania.  Lewis 

Hist.  Pub.  Co.  2:996-1010. 
Dunaway:  History  of  Pennsylvania. 

Prentice-Hall.  411-16. 

Fleming : History  of  Pittsburgh. 

American  Historical  Society.  2 :3- 
44. 

Godcharles : Pennsylvania.  Ameri- 
can Historical  Society.  3 :323-30. 
Halsey:  Great  Epochs.  Funk.  4:90- 
107. 

McMaster : History  of  the  People 
of  the  United  States.  Appleton. 
2:41-4,  189-203. 

Martin:  Pennsylvania  History  Told 
by  Contemporaries.  Macmillan. 
156-66. 

Morison : Oxford  History.  Oxford. 
1:181-3. 

Stephenson : History  of  the  Ameri- 
can People.  Scribner.  288-90. 
Stevens : Albert  Gallatin.  Hough- 
ton. 48-55,  67-96. 

^alker : Making  of  the  Nation. 

Scribner.  123-5. 

Walton:  Stories  of  Pennsylvania. 

American  Book  Co.  243-8. 
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Life  and  Times  of  Dolly  Madi- 
son 

Adams  : Record  of  America.  Scrib- 
ner. 797-806. 

Clark;  Old  Days  and  Old  Ways. 
Crowell.  212-26. 


Goodwin : Dolly  Madison.  Scribner. 
Humphrey:  Women  in  American 
History.  Bobbs.  101-14. 

Tappan:  Adventures  and  Achieve- 
ments. Houghton.  75-88. 


SCHOOL  LIBRARY  ACTIVITIES 


Miss  Maude  Minster,  librarian  of 
the  Altoona  Senior  High  School, 
recently  had  an  article  entitled : 
“The  Librarian  Chats  with  the 
Architect,”  accepted  by  THE  NA- 
TIONAL SCHOOL  BOARD 
JOURNAL.  She  hopes  to  follow 
it  with,  “Chats  with  the  Principal,” 
“Chats  with  the  Classroom 
Teacher,”  etc. 

* * * 

School  librarians  of  Philadelphia 
and  vicinity  met  at  the  Edward  Bok 
Vocational  School  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  January  18th.  The  pro- 
gram for  the  afternoon  took  the 
form  of  a question  bee  on  the  order 
of  “Information  Please.”  Miss  El- 
len Yoder  of  the  Olney  High  School 
played  the  part  of  Mr.  Fadiman  and 
did  her  best  to  “stump”  the  experts. 
The  librarians  refused  to  be 
“stumped”  and  showed  they  not  only 
knew  the  place  to  find  the  answers 
but  that  they  knew  the  answers  as 
well.  Finally  “boners”  had  to  be 
resorted  to  in  order  to  choose  the 
winner  and  even  then  Miss  Helen 
Cleland  of  the  Overbrook  High 
School  refused  to  be  out-witted  and 
was  conceded  to  be  the  winner. 

Miss  Yoder  reports  that  her  one 
difficulty  was  to  get  the  librarians  to 
answer  in  turn,  that  they  all  an- 
swered every  question  they  knew. 

* * * 

In  the  senior  high  school  library, 
Altoona,  Pennsylvania,  a monthly 
list  of  “MAGAZINE  ARTICLES 


OF  INTEREST  TO  TEACH- 
ERS,” available  in  magazines  taken 
by  the  school  library,  is  compiled  by 
the  librarian,  Maud  Minster,  and 
two  other  members  of  the  faculty. 
Under  the  names  of  the  magazines 
are  the  titles  of  articles  in  the  cur- 
rent issues,  which  the  committee  con- 
siders to  be  the  most  valuable. 
Usually  from  ten  to  thirteen  jour- 
nals are  represented.  The  lists  are 
printed  by  the  school  printing  de- 
partment. The  original  plan  was  to 
give  a copy  to  each  teacher  in  the 
senior  high  school.  The  faculties 
of  the  two  junior  high  schools  in 
the  city  asked  if  sufficient  copies 
could  be  printed  that  they  may  each 
have  a copy.  Now  all  high  school 
teachers  in  the  city  receive  a copy 
each  month. 

* * * 

Reading  for  Fun 

Students  in  the  Junior  English 
classes  of  the  Haverford  Township 
Senior  High  School  who  have  al- 
ways said  that  they  are  too  busy  to 
read,  will  no  longer  be  able  to  use 
that  excuse,  for  they  are  now  en- 
rolled in  what  are  known  as  Read- 
ing Classes  organized  primarily  to 
enable  students  to  read  more  and  to 
raise  their  reading  level. 

In  “Let’s  Read,”  the  textbook 
which  is  used,  there  are  excellent 
vocabulary  drills  which  will  be 
given  occasionally.  At  frequent  in- 
tervals tests  will  be  given  to  deter- 
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mine  the  rate  and  comprehension  of 
reading  and  with  each  student  re- 
cording his  own  score,  it  will  be 
possible  for  him  to  see  his  rate  of 
improvement. 

The  task  of  getting  books  on  sub- 
jects in  which  students  are  inter- 
ested is  made  easier  by  means  of  a 
questionnaire  whereby  each  student 
reveals  whether  or  not  he  likes  to 
read,  what  his  reading  interests  are, 
what  he  does  with  his  leisure  time, 
etc.  During  the  first  week  of  the 
semester  when  the  classes  were 
brought  to  the  library,  the  books 
were  arranged  according  to  type  and 
subject  matter  and  the  students  were 
allowed  to  browse  among  them  un- 
til each  found  the  one  of  his  choice. 
These  class  visits  to  the  library  will 
continue  throughout  the  course. 

In  order  that  reading  for  five 


periods  a week  will  not  become  too 
monotonous  a procedure,  the  teach- 
ers have  planned  to  vary  the  pro- 
gram by  giving  occasional  book 
talks  to  develop  an  interest  in  dif- 
ferent types  of  literature.  On  other 
days  the  students  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  tell  of  the  books  they 
particularly  liked.  Occasionally  each 
class  will  be  divided  into  groups, 
each  group  having  a student  to  read 
to  it. 

You  may  be  saying  that  this  pro- 
gram sounds  quite  ideal.  That  is 
the  same  reaction  the  students  are 
having.  In  fact,  they  think  it  is  too 
good  to  be  true,  that  there  must  be 
a “hitch”  to  it  somewhere.  And 
their  other  worry?  Yes,  you  have 
guessed  it — what  kind  of  grades  will 
the  teachers  be  able  to  give  for  this 
work? 


THIS  IS  THE  JUNIOR  MEMBERS’  SPACE 


The  Editors  of  Pennsylvania  Li- 
brary and  Museum  Notes  have  of- 
fered this  space  to  the  Junior  Mem- 
bers for  regular  use,  and  in  order 
to  keep  it  we  shall  have  to  keep  it 
filled.  Contributions  are  solicited. 
Are  you  a poet?  Send  us  a poem. 
Have  you  a good  nose  for  news  ? If 
so,  let’s  have  it,  not  the  nose,  the 
news.  Are  you  an  essayist,  serious 
or  humorous?  Can  you  make  your 
essay  short  and  gripping?  If  so, 
we’d  like  to  have  it.  The  deadline 
for  the  July  number  is  May  1st. 
Send  your  contributions  to  me  be- 
fore then.  All  news  and  opinions 
of  Junior  Members  welcomed. — 
Dorothy  Heiderstadt,  Bethlehem 
Public  Library,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Directory  Committee  Appointed 
The  Junior  Members’  Round 
Table  has  got  off  to  an  enthusiastic 
start  on  its  project  for  1939,  that  of 


making  a directory  of  all  librarians 
in  Pennsylvania.  Miss  Margaret 
Knoll,  Chairman  of  JMRT,  has  ap- 
pointed the  following  people  to 
serve  on  the  directory  committee : 
Miss  Dorothy  Traphagen,  Chair- 
man, 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College 
Library, 

State  College,  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Myrtle  Helms, 

Lehigh  University  Library, 
Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  James  E.  Bryan, 

Carnegie  Library, 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Knoll  will  serve  in  an  ex- 
officio  capacity.  Additional  workers 
will  be  appointed  later.  Although 
the  Junior  Members  will  be  officially 
responsible  for  the  directory,  they 
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will  need  the  cooperation  of  all  li- 
brarians to  make  the  project  a 
success. 

Miss  Harriet  Root  JMRT 
Advisor 

Miss  Harriet  T.  Root,  librarian 
of  the  Bethlehem  Public  Library, 
and  last  year’s  president  of  P.L.A., 
has  consented  to  act  as  adviser  to 
the  Junior  Members’  Round  Table 
for  1939. 

News  From  Huntingdon 

The  Huntingdon  County  Library, 
Huntingdon,  Pennsylvania,  adminis- 
tered by  a Junior  Member,  Miss 
Catherine  R.  Roberts,  reports  that 
it  has  completed  its  most  successful 
year  in  its  short,  three-year  life.  It 
had  a 12,000  volume  increase  in 
books  issued  from  the  main  library 
and  the  book  mobile. 

Art  Exhibit  at  Juniata  College 

Miss  Lillian  Harbaugh,  assistant 
librarian,  Juniata  College,  and  a 
Junior  Member,  was  in  charge  of  an 
art  exhibit  at  the  College  library 
early  in  the  year,  featuring  the 
works  of  art  of  artists  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance.  The  exhibit,  which 
consisted  of  a series  of  color  repro- 
ductions, was  featured  in  connection 
with  an  illustrated  lecture  on  the 
subject  by  Professor  Will  Hutchins, 
lecturer  and  critic,  and  head  of  the 
art  department  of  American  Uni- 
versity. 

Work  on  the  Cost-of-Living 
Survey  Postponed 

The  cost-of-living  survey  which 
the  JMRT  wished  to  undertake  this 
year  has  been  postponed  until  after 
the  directory  of  Pennsylvania  li- 
brarians is  completed. 


How  TO  Answer  the  Cost-of- 
Living  Questionnaire 
(When  you  get  it) 

By  Dorothy  Heiderstadt*  and 
Virginia  FeldmanJ 

Even  though  the  cost-of-living 
questionnaire  has  been  postponed 
for  a while,  we  can  be  thinking  about 
it  and  planning  how  we  are  going  to 
answer  it.  The  best  way  to  do  is 
not  to  stop  and  worry  about  all  the 
divisions  and  sub-divisions,  but  just 
plunge  in.  If  you  stop  to  worry,  the 
thing  may  overwhelm  you,  but  if 
you  get  your  teeth  into  it  and  begin 
to  shake  it,  it  soon  succumbs.  This 
sample  questionnaire  which  we  got 
out  for  ourselves  succumbed  in  five 
minutes.  We  now  feel  competent 
to  tackle  anything. 

For  the  benefit  of  other  timid  li- 
brarians like  ourselves,  we  submit 
our  sample  questionnaire  and  an- 
swers : 

I.  Income: 

A.  Actual  yearly  salary?  Yes. 

B.  For  how  many  months’  ac- 
tual work  is  this  paid?  12, 
but  it  seemed  longer. 

II.  Dependents: 

A.  How  many  persons  are  en- 
tirely dependent  on  you  for 
support?  Ourselves,  and 
are  we  dependent ! 

B.  How  many  persons  are  de- 
pendent on  you  for  support? 
Any  children?  No,  but  we 
are  thinking  of  adopting 
two  Chinese  orphans. 

C.  Are  these  dependents  living 
with  you?  Not  yet.  It  takes 
several  years  to  save  up 
their  passage  money. 


♦ Children’s  Librarian,  Bethlehem  Public  Library,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
t Cataloger,  Bethlehem  Public  Library,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
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III.  Annual  Expenditures: 

A.  Shelter:  Yes. 

B.  Operating  Expenses:  No 

operations  this  year.  We 
had  our  tonsils  out  once, 
and  it  was  expensive. 

C.  Food:  Favorite  food:  Broc- 
coli. 

Do  you  have  most  of  your 
meals  at  home?  George’s 
Restaurant. 

D.  Education  and  study:  None ; 
self-made. 

E.  Benevolences:  Very  benevo- 
lent. 

F.  Savings:  None. 

G.  Investments : Not  on  your 

life ; we  trust  nobody. 

H.  Dues:  Too  high  for  Junior 
Librarians. 

I.  Amount  spent  attending  li- 
brary meetings:  Junior  Li- 
brarians’ expenses  should 


be  paid  by  the  Organiza- 
tions in  order  to  encourage 
attendance. 

IV.  Personnel  Data: 

A.  Age:  Quite  young. 

B.  Marital  status:  Not  yet. 

C.  Education:  We  covered  that 
once.  Don’t  repeat  the  ques- 
tions, please. 

D.  Experience:  Oh,  a little  bit. 

Poem  by  a Norwegian  Librarian 

(Our  Friends  Across  the  Seas 
Series) 

I’m  busy  at  the  desk  all  day 
I never  have  no  time  to  skay 
I mean  I’m  busy  all  the  dji 
I do  not  have  no  time  to  skji 
Oh  skee-jee,  flee-jee,  skoo-jee,  floo- 
jee 

Oh  lay-ee-ay-ee-ay ! 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ALA  Conference  1940 

The  sixty-second  annual  confer- 
ence of  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation will  be  held  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  May  26-June  1,  1940,  if  satis- 
factory arrangements  can  be  made 
according  to  announcement  made 
today  by  Carl  H.  Milam,  secretary 
of  the  Association. 

Dates  for  the  conference  were 
chosen  after  consultation  with  a 
representative  group  of  librarians  of 
all  kinds  of  libraries  in  the  confer- 
ence area,  the  majority  of  whom  ad- 
vised the  dates  selected. 

Bibliographic  Index 

Students,  research  workers  and  li- 
brarians will  welcome  the  344  page, 
first  cumulated  annual  volume  of 


The  Bibliographic  Index  (A  Cumu- 
lative Bibliography  of  Bibliogra- 
phies) w’hich  provides  references, 
conveniently  arranged  under  stand- 
ard subject  headings  to  some  14,000 
bibliographies  published  during  1937 
and  1938.  (H.  W.  Wilson,  N.  Y., 
sold  on  the  service  basis.) 

The  only  systematic  guide  to 
these  important  reference  tools 
available  today,  it  does  double  serv- 
ice through  its  additional  value  as 
a catalog  that  brings  to  light  the 
significant  material  on  a wide 
variety  of  subjects.  Complete  bibli- 
ographical entries  point  the  way  to 
many  otherwise  unindexed  lists  in 
books  and  periodicals,  select  lists 
available  through  inter-library  loan, 
longer,  more  comprehensive  lists 
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published  separately  and  new  edi- 
tions, supplements,  reprints  of  gen- 
eral subjects,  universal,  national  and 
trade  bibliographies. 

Three  quarterly  numbers  and  a 
cumulated  volume  are  published 
each  year.  There  will  also  be  a five 
year  cumulated  volume. 

The  Interracial  Committee  of  New 
York  Library  Association  under- 
took an  interesting  project  last 
summer  when  it  prepared  for  publi- 
cation and  for  display  at  the  state 
meeting  of  the  New  York  Library 
Association,  at  Lake  Mohonk,  a 
series  of  reading  lists,  each  devoted 
to  books  in  translation  of  one  of  the 
countries  represented  by  the  racial 
groups  most  prominent  in  New 
York  City’s  population.  The  result 
— ten  attractive  reading  lists,  with 
the  following  titles : 


Czechoslovakia 
Germany  Old  and  New 
Hungary 
Italian  List 

Jewish  Life:  A Selected  List  of 
Books 
The  Negro 

Books  in  English  on  Poland 
Today 
Romania 

Russia  Today  and  Yesterday 
Scandinavia  ( Including  Den- 
mark-Norway-Sweden) 

These  lists  are  available  to  li- 
braries for  general  distribution  to 
readers,  or  for  use  in  English  and 
Literature  classes,  from  the  H.  W. 
Wilson  Co. 

Ten  or  more  copies  of  one  list,  or 
one  set,  or  assorted,  35  cents ; 100 
copies  or  more,  $2.50;  500  copies, 
$10,  postpaid. 


SCHOOL  OF  LIBRARY  SERVICE 


Columbia  University 

At  the  1939  Summer  Session  of 
the  School  two  new  courses  are 
being  offered  which  it  is  anticipated 
will  be  of  interest  to  a great  many 
librarians  in  service.  One  of  these 
is  a course  in  Microphotography  for 
Libraries  and  the  other  on  Biblio- 
graphic and  Reference  Service  in 
the  Medical  Sciences. 

Microphotography  for  Libraries 

The  course  in  Microphotography 
is  designed  to  meet  the  need  which 
libraries  of  many  kinds  are  now  fac- 
ing for  skilled  service  in  the  produc- 
tion and  use  of  microfilms,  as  a sub- 
stitute for  the  printed  page  or  the 
original  documents.  The  applica- 
tions of  microphotography  to  li- 
brary service  have  developed  so 
rapidly  that  comparatively  few  of 
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the  leading  professional  librarians 
have  the  knowledge  or  experience 
to  make  full  use  of  this  new  medium. 
The  technical  problems  involved  in 
cataloging,  classifying,  storing,  and 
serving  films  to  readers  are  new  and 
complex. 

This  is  a new  course,  believed  to 
be  the  first  of  its  kind  offered  in  any 
institution,  planned  specifically  to 
give  experienced  librarians  and  li- 
brary school  students  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  fundamental  principles 
of  photography  and  their  applica- 
tions to  microcoping  for  library  pur- 
poses sufficient  to  enable  them  to  in- 
stall and  operate  a film  service  in 
any  kind  of  library  which  can  afford 
the  minimum  cost  of  equipment.  The 
course  will  be  divided  into  two 
parts : daily  lectures  and  two  three- 
hour  laboratory  periods  a week. 


Students  taking  only  the  lectures 
will  register  for  two  points  credit ; 
those  who  wish  to  take  the  labora- 
tory work  in  addition  will  register 
for  four  points.  Registration  for 
laboratory  work  is  limited  to  twenty 
students  to  be  selected,  from  appli- 
cations received  before  June  1,  with 
reference  to  qualifications  for  spe- 
cialization in  microphotography  and 
library  responsibilities  in  this  field. 
Students  registering  for  laboratory 
work  will  pay  a $5  laboratory  fee. 

The  lectures  will  cover  the  physics 
and  chemistry  of  photography,  in- 
cluding the  optics  of  the  camera  and 
reading  machine,  and  the  technique 
of  developing,  fixing,  washing,  and 
drying  negatives  and  prints.  There 
will  be  a historical  review  of  micro- 
photography, and  a discussion  of  the 
problems  which  must  be  solved  to 
adapt  this  new  medium  to  library 
uses,  supplemented  by  classroom 
demonstrations  of  the  microcoping 
camera  and  methods  of  photograph- 
ing various  materials  on  which  writ- 
ten records  have  been  preserved, 
such  as  early  clay  tablets,  parch- 
ments, and  discolored  paper.  The 
laboratory  periods  will  be  used  to 
give  the  student  as  much  actual  prac- 
tice as  possible  in  the  use  of  the 
camera  and  reading  machine,  and 
the  processing  of  film. 

Lectures  will  be  given  on  the 
acquisition,  cataloging,  classifica- 
tion, and  storage  of  films,  and  the 
problems  involved  in  the  use  of  read- 
ing machines  by  library  readers. 

The  course  is  given  as  a “free 
elective,”  which  means  that  it  can 
be  taken  under  certain  conditions  for 


credit  toward  the  first  professional 
degree,  though  it  is  planned  pri- 
marily for  credit  toward  the  master’s 
degree.  It  is  assumed  also  that  it 
will  be  taken  by  many  non-matricu- 
lated  or  special  students  not  work- 
ing for  a degree.  An  unusually 
large  enrolment  of  the  latter  group 
is  anticipated  on  account  of  the 
World’s  Fair.  The  course  will 
normally  be  open  only  to  library 
school  students,  graduates,  or  ex- 
perienced librarians.  Application 
for  admission  to  the  course,  par- 
ticularly to  the  laboratory  sections, 
should  be  made  as  early  as  possible. 

Medical  Library  Service 

The  other  new  course — Biblio- 
graphic and  Reference  Service  in 
the  Medical  Sciences — will  be  given 
by  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Fleming,  libra- 
rian of  the  Columbia  University 
Medical  Library,  located  at  the  Pres- 
byterian Hospital,  Columbia  Medical 
Center,  168th  Street  and  Broadway. 
This  course  will  represent  the  be- 
ginning of  specialized  training  for 
library  service  in  medical  and  re- 
lated fields.  The  need  for  such  a 
course  has  been  obvious  for  some 
time.  If  the  response  is  satisfactory, 
it  will  probably  be  given  regularly 
in  the  Summer  Session  and  possibly 
in  the  Spring  Session  also  after 
1940.  The  course  will  be  of  value 
not  only  to  those  working  in  the  li- 
braries of  medical  schools,  but  to 
general  reference  workers,  cata- 
logers,  classifiers,  and  to  all  who  deal 
with  the  literature  of  medicine  and 
the  biological  sciences  in  libraries  in 
any  type. 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  LIBRARY 

The  Cooperative  Study  of  Sec-  School  and  Children’s  Library  Di- 
onday  School  Standards  has  ac-  vision  and  has  recently  published  a 
cepted  the  suggestion  of  the  A.L.A.  separate  pamphlet  called  the  “Evalu- 
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ation  of  the  Secondary  School  Li- 
brary.” This  pamphlet  includes  all 
of  the  library  questions  from  the 
various  parts  of  the  study.  It  also 
includes  instructions  for  scoring  the 
library  checklists,  and  a set  of  the 
library  thermometers.  The  pam- 
phlet is  thirty-five  cents  a copy,  and 
must  be  ordered  from  the  office  of 
the  Cooperative  Study,  744  Jack- 
son  Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  publication  is  of  special  im- 
portance to  all  school  librarians  in 
the  field  and  in  training.  It  pro- 
vides a stimulating  means  of  analyz- 


ing and  studying  a library’s  effec- 
tiveness in  a school. 

Because  the  pamphlet  has  seemed 
overwhelming  to  a few  school  li- 
brarians when  they  have  first  ex- 
amined it,  but  has  proved  very  prac- 
tical when  applied,  it  will  be 
important  for  school  library  leaders 
to  help  in  introducing  it  to  school  li- 
brarians and  to  encourage  its  use. 
Programs  for  meetings  of  school  li- 
brarians held  this  spring  and  fall  can 
effectively  include  descriptions  of 
the  use  of  the  pamphlet  in  schools 
which  have  found  its  use  of  signifi- 
cant value. 


PENNSYLVANIA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION— COLLEGE  AND 

UNIVERSITY  SECTION 

Minutes  of  the  1938  meeting  at  Buck  Hill  Falls 


The  annual  business  meeting  of 
the  College  and  University  Section 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Library  Asso- 
ciation was  called  to  order  by  the 
Chairman,  John  H.  Knickerbocker 
at  3 :30  P.  M.,  Saturday,  October 
29,  1938  in  the  library  of  the  Buck 
Hill  Falls  Inn.  Forty  members 
were  present. 

Mr.  Anstaett  read  the  Death  Res- 
olution on  Eliza  Johnston  Martin 
which  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Leach. 
Miss  Marie  Hamilton  Law,  as  chair- 
man, gave  the  report  of  the  Nomi- 
nating committee  which  was  com- 
prised of  Miss  Mildred  Ailman, 
Miss  Ruth  A.  Martin,  Mr.  Calvin 
D.  Yost,  and  Miss  Stella  Doane. 
Mimeographed  Ballots  were  dis- 
tributed. 

The  minutes  of  the  1937  meeting 
were  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  Knickerbocker  then  pre- 
sented a report  on  the  proposed 
meeting  of  Pennsylvania  college 


presidents  with  Pennsylvania  college 
librarians  on  college  library  needs. 
Mr.  Knickerbocker  relinquished  the 
chair  to  Mr.  Lewis  of  State  College 
so  that  the  following  motions  men- 
tioned in  his  report  might  be  voted 
upon. 

The  motions  were : 

I.  It  is  moved  that  the  new  Col- 
lege Section  chairman  be  instructed 
to  continue  the  effort  to  have  repre- 
sentatives of  college  and  university 
librarians  meet  with  representatives 
of  college  and  university  presidents 
as  proposed  in  Dr.  Danton’s  resolu- 
tion presented  to  the  College  Sec- 
tion at  York,  Pa.  meeting  in  Octo- 
ber, 1937. 

II.  It  is  moved  that  the  new  Col- 
lege Section  chairman  communicate 
with  Dr.  William  P.  Tolley,  Presi- 
dent of  Allegheny  College,  Mead- 
ville,  Pennsylvania,  President  of  the 
Association  of  Pennsylvania  College 
Presidents  and  also  with  Dr.  G. 
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Morris  Smith,  President  of  Susque- 
hanna University,  Selinsgrove, 
Pennsylvania  Secretary  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Pennsylvania  College 
Presidents,  requesting  permission  to 
have  liberal  arts  college  library  rep- 
resentatives of  the  College  and  Uni- 
versity Section  present  in  a general 
way  the  needs  of  the  liberal  arts  col- 
lege libraries  to  the  presidents  of 
the  colleges.  (Though  no  time  or 
place  has  yet  been  set  for  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  Penn- 
sylvania College  Presidents,  the 
meeting  of  this  Association  usually 
occurs  in  January.) 

III.  It  is  moved  that  until  prac- 
tice develops  from  experience  the 
study  for  the  coming  year  be  limited 
to  the  consideration  of  the  needs  of 
the  liberal  arts  college  libraries 
only. 

IV.  It  is  moved  that  a committee 
of  the  college  librarians  consider  and 
note  in  a general  way  the  necessary 
“points,  proposals,  and  questions’’  to 
be  presented  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  college  presidents.  These 
“points,  proposals,  and  questions’’ 
to  be  suggested  by  the  book:  Mc- 
Crum,  B.  “Estimates  of  Standards 
for  a College  Library.’’ 

V.  It  is  moved  that  the  college 
library  representatives  request  of 
the  Association  of  Pennsylvania  Col- 
lege Presidents  that  a committee  of 
liberal  arts  college  presidents  be 
designated  to  consider  liberal  arts 
college  library  needs  in  greater  de- 
tail with  the  library  committee. 

VI.  It  is  moved  that  funds  for 
such  a meeting  be  subscribed  to  by 
voluntary  contributions  from  all  par- 
ticipating colleges  and  college  li- 
brarians. 

VII.  That  as  convenient  as  pos- 
sible the  libraries  be  kept  informed 
as  to  progress.  That  even  mimeo- 
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graphed  news  releases  be  sent  to  li- 
brarians for  inclusion  in  college 
newspapers. 

Vni.  That  the  college  library 
committee  report  on  progress  at  the 
1939  College  Section  meeting. 

Motions  one,  two,  three,  four,  and 
five  were  carried.  Motion  six  was 
revised  to  read:  VI.  It  is  moved 
that  the  problem  of  funds  be  refer- 
red to  the  attention  of  the  committee 
of  librarians. 

To  motion  seven  was  added,  “Re- 
leases shall  be  made  by  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee.’’ 

It  was  moved  that  the  Secretary 
elected  at  the  1939  meeting  should 
become  Chairman  the  following 
year,  and  that  this  practice  should  be 
continued  to  allow  for  continuity.  A 
discussion  followed  and  the  motion 
was  defeated. 

Dr.  Danton  moved  that  a Vice- 
chairman  be  elected  beginning  with 
the  1939  election  and  that  the  Vice- 
chairman  become  Chairman  the  fol- 
lowing year.  This  motion  was 
carried. 

Miss  Grosh  moved  that  hereafter 
at  the  time  of  nomination,  the 
nominating  committee  prepare  a bal- 
lot to  include  a representative  for 
each  office  from  each  of  the  three 
groups — Teachers  Colleges,  Uni- 
versities, and  Liberal  Arts  Colleges. 
The  motion  was  carried. 

The  result  of  the  ballotting  was 
announced. 

Chairman  of  the  College  and  Uni- 
versity Section : 

Theodore  Norton,  Lafayette 
College. 

Secretary : 

Katherine  Stokes,  Pennsylvania 
State  College. 

Miss  Grosh  moved  that  a repre- 
sentative of  the  Teachers  Colleges, 


Universities,  and  Liberal  Arts  Col- 
leges be  represented  on  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  at  all  times.  Motion 
was  carried. 

The  members  of  the  Section  Ex- 
ecutive Board  appointed  by  Mr. 
Knickerbocker  in  1937  were  Miriam 
Grosh,  librarian,  Geneva  College 
(appointed  for  one  year)  ; Dr.  J. 
Periam  Danton,  librarian.  Temple 


University  (appointed  for  two 
years)  ; Miss  Helen  A.  Ganser, 
librarian.  State  Teachers  College, 
Millersville  (appointed  for  three 
years). 

The  meeting  was  adjourned. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Lorena  G.  Byers, 

Secretary. 


OUR  ADVANCING  COLLEGE  LIBRARIES 


Allegheny  College: 

Announcement  has  been  made  of 
a $10,000  gift  for  the  establishment 
of  a “Treasure  Room”  in  Reis  Li- 
brary as  a memorial  to  the  husband 
of  Mrs.  Arthur  Webster  Thompson, 
an  alumnus  of  the  college. 

A new  wing  of  the  library  build- 
ing, to  be  known  as  the  Thompson 
Treasure  Room  will  house  Alle- 
gheny’s priceless  original  library  of 
over  5,000  volumes  and  other  rare 
books.  It  will  be  furnished  with 
steel  vaults  for  the  protection  of  the 
most  valuable  volumes,  and  glass 
cases  in  which  prized  books  and 
documents  will  be  displayed. 

This  splendid  gift  is  one  of  two 
important  projects  which  strength- 
ens Allegheny’s  position  with  other 
eminent  American  college  libraries. 
The  other  is  a Lincoln  Room,  in 
which  will  be  placed  the  valuable 
Lincoln  collection  belonging  to  Miss 
Ida  jM.  Tarbell,  also  a graduate  of 
this  college.  Efforts  of  the  New 
York  Alumni  Association  of  Alle- 
gheny are  making  possible  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Lincoln  Room. 

Miss  Edith  Rowley,  librarian,  is 
overjoyed  at  these  gifts,  which  con- 
tribute to  the  development  of  her 
120,000  volume  library. 


Bucknell  University: 

Harold  W.  Hayden  has  been 
chosen  as  the  successor  of  Eliza  J. 
Martin  and  comes  to  Bucknell  with 
a splendid  record  of  professional 
training  and  experience.  After 
graduation  from  Nebraska  State 
Teachers  College  in  1927,  he  entered 
the  Library  School  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  where  he  graduated 
in  1929.  Receiving  a Carnegie  Fel- 
lowship, he  became  a graduate  stu- 
dent at  the  University  of  Michigan 
in  1938,  from  which  he  received  an 
M.  A.  degree  in  Library  Science. 

Mr.  Hayden  served  as  a library 
assistant  at  the  Nebraska  Teachers 
College  and  later  at  the  University 
of  North  Dakota  Library  became  a 
senior  assistant,  1929-1931.  From 
that  time  until  1938,  when  he  en- 
tered Michigan,  he  held  various  po- 
sitions in  the  library  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa.  While  serving  at  the 
University  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
Hayden  met  the  future  Mrs.  Hay- 
den, who  was  also  a librarian,  with 
training  and  experience  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  Library  School, 
State  Historical  Society  of  Minne- 
sota, and  the  University  of  North 
Dakota. 
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Dickinson  College; 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  college,  plans  were 
proposed  for  the  reconstruction  of 
the  library  building,  which  has  out- 
grown the  present  needs  of  the  stu- 
dent body. 

Tentative  plans  remove  the  chapel 
hall,  which  at  present  occupies  the 
second  floor  of  the  building  and  call 
for  the  construction  of  a large  three- 
story  wing. 

In  order  that  all  the  buildings  on 
the  campus  may  conform  to  the 
early  Federal  architecture  of  the 
original  college  buildings,  the  new 
addition  will  be  of  limestone.  The 
cost  of  the  work  is  estimated  at 
$150,000. 

The  interior  of  the  library  will  be 
altered  to  provide  increased  stacks 
reading  room,  faculty  and  seminar 
rooms,  with  a treasure  room  for  the 
exhibition  of  a splendid  collection  of 
more  books  and  materials  on  the 
early  history  of  the  college,  which 
was  built  in  1803.  Miss  Mary  Mor- 
ris is  the  librarian,  coming  to  Dick- 
inson from  Bryn  Mawr  College  Li- 
brary a number  of  years  ago. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  Col- 
lege : 

Professor  H.  Justin  Roddy,  in- 
structor in  geology  and  curator  of 
the  Museum  at  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College,  has  presented  to 
the  college  his  private  collections  of 
natural  history  books,  which  is  being 
placed  in  the  Fackenthal  Library  of 
the  college,  of  which  Herbert  B. 
Anstaett  is  librarian. 

Two  hundred  and  five  volumes 
on  natural  history  and  miscellaneous 
subjects  are  included  in  the  gift. 
Eighty-six  of  these  are  books  on 
birds  of  different  countries  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 


Gettysburg  College: 

Another  librarian  has  chosen  his 
bride-to-be  within  the  profession. 
John  H.  Knickerbocker,  of  the 
Gettysburg  College  Library,  and 
Dorothy  G.  Hubbel,  librarian  at 
Adelphi  College,  will  be  married  on 
June  17. 

Miss  Hubbel,  a native  of  West- 
port,  Conn.,  is  a member  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  the 
New  York  Library  Club  and  Con- 
necticut College  Club  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Knickerbocker  has  achieved 
success  at  Gettysburg  through  his 
efforts  to  bring  up  the  standards  of 
the  library  and  in  his  cooperation 
with  local  groups.  He  served  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  a cam- 
paign for  organizing  a county  li- 
brary and  as  a member  of  a number 
of  committees  in  national  and  state 
library  associations. 

Lehigh  University: 

The  total  number  of  volumes  in 
the  library  at  Lehigh  University  was 
increased  during  the  past  year  by 
6,928,  bringing  the  total  number  of 
bound  volumes  to  186,768. 

Howard  S.  Leach,  librarian,  has  a 
busy  staff  who  are  revising  the  cata- 
log along  with  their  current  duties. 
The  library  is  fortunate  in  its  gifts 
of  3,996  books  during  the  year. 

Lock  Haven  Teachers  College: 

Announcement  has  been  made  of 
the  appointment  of  Miss  Mary  Lin- 
genfelter  as  librarian  of  the  Lock 
Haven  State  Teachers  College.  Miss 
Lingenfelter  is  a native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, although  her  work  has  been 
in  other  states — Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, the  Enoch  Pratt  Library  of 
Baltimore,  and  in  the  past  three  or 
four  years  in  Teachers  College  Li- 
brary, Columbia  University. 
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A new  library  at  Lock  Haven  will 
be  ready  for  occupancy  this  spring. 

Muhlenberg  College: 

Increasing  interest  in  the  college 
library  at  Muhlenberg  resulted  in 
the  formation  this  winter  of  a group 
of  friends  of  the  library.  This  was 
the  result  of  activities  started  last 
June  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  who 
saw  the  need  of  better  facilities  for 
the  library. 

At  the  meeting  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Friends  of  the  Muhlen- 
berg Library,  the  new  librarian, 
Richard  L.  Brown,  was  introduced. 
He  is  a trained  librarian  whose  for- 
mer position  was  at  a military  col- 
lege in  South  Carolina. 

Pennsylvania  State  College: 

On  February  13,  1939,  the  library 
celebrated  Lincoln’s  Birthday  by  ac- 
cessioning its  200,000th  book,  the 
title  of  which  was  volume  one  of 
Beveridge’s  Life  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 

Willard  P.  Lewis,  librarian,  has 
had  the  good  fortune  to  acquire  a 
two-volume  set  of  the  first  edition 
of  Samuel  Johnson’s  dictionary  and 
to  purchase  more  than  a hundred 
volumes  in  the  fields  of  literature 
and  history. 

We  also  learn  from  “The  Head- 
light on  Books  at  Penn  State’’  that 
a new  scheme  for  getting  a reserve 
book  has  been  instituted. 

Cards  indicate  by  their  color  how 
long  a book  may  be  kept — red  for 
over-night  books,  pink  for  two-hour 
books,  green  for  three-day  books, 
and  salmon  for  seven-day  books. 
These  cards  also  have  the  time  limit 
printed  on  them.  The  eight-inch 
length  of  the  card  is  designed  to  pro- 
trude from  the  book  pocket  as  a sig- 
nal for  the  time  limit. 


Recent  appointments  to  the  staff 
of  The  Pennsylvania  State  College 
Library  are : 

Miss  Anna  E.  Malone,  of  Wash- 
ington, Pennsylvania,  a graduate  of 
Westminster  College  and  Emory 
University  Library  School  and  for- 
merly Librarian  of  Arkansas  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College,  has 
been  appointed  Agricultural  Librar- 
ian in  place  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Beal, 
who  resigned  to  take  graduate  work 
in  Library  Science. 

Miss  Sally  Smith,  a graduate  of 
Brown  University  and  Columbia 
School  of  Library  Service  and  for- 
merly catalog  reviser  at  the  School 
of  Library  Service,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Cataloger. 

Miss  Frances  L.  Macaughtry,  a 
graduate  of  Indiana  University  and 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  Library 
School  and  formerly  on  the  catalog- 
ing staff  of  Cornell  University  Li- 
brary, has  been  appointed  Assistant 
Cataloger  in  place  of  Miss  Julia 
Whitmore,  who  resigned  to  be  mar- 
ried. 

Miss  Edith  Anthony,  a graduate 
of  Margaret  Morrison  College,  Car- 
negie Institute  of  Technology  and 
the  Carnegie  Library  School,  Pitts- 
burgh, has  been  appointed  Circula- 
tion Assistant  in  place  of  Miss 
Esther  Spahr,  who  resigned  to  be- 
come High  School  Librarian  at 
Manheim,  Pennsylvania. 

Susquehanna  University: 

Miss  Hester  Hoffman,  librarian 
of  the  University  Library,  has  been 
adding  many  new  books  of  source 
material  to  her  collection  and  aiding 
all  departments  of  the  University 
by  building  up  reference  works  in 
each  field.  A new  department  of 
Fine  Arts  called  for  books  that 
would  help  students  acquire  a back- 
ground of  culture. 
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A new  assistant,  Miss  Audrey- 
North,  has  recently  been  appointed 
to  a position  in  the  library. 

SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE: 

During  the  past  seven  years 
Charles  B.  Shaw,  librarian  of 
Swarthmore  College,  has  instituted 
many  innovations  which  have  pro- 
moted the  use  of  this  library. 

In  addition  to  the  annual  acquisi- 
tions, over  58,000  volumes  have 
been  re-cataloged  according  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  classification  on 
which  more  than  215,000  cards  were 
revised  or  added  and  filed.  The  to- 
tal book  collection  includes  about 
110,000,  exclusive  of  their  fine  ma- 
terial on  Quaker  history  which  is 
housed  here  in  the  Friends  Histor- 
ical Library.  About  10,000  volumes 
represent  comprehensive  sources  of 
information  for  students  of  Quaker- 
ism and  the  beginnings  of  Pennsyl- 
vania history. 

A special  collection  started  last 
year  is  known  as  The  British  Ameri- 
cana Collection.  It  is  composed  of 
writings  about  the  United  States  by 
British  visitors  to  this  country.  All 
types  of  books — letter,  diaries,  books 
of  travel,  journals,  essays,  and  auto- 
biographies are  included.  The  col- 
lection aims  at  completeness,  includ- 
ing all  editions  of  each  title.  As 
many  are  extremely  rare  and  expen- 
sive, some  will  necessarily  have  to 
be  film  copies.  A special  arrange- 
ment groups  the  books  in  a chrono- 
logical order,  rather  than  under  the 
usual  classifications,  and  is  clearly 
interpreted  in  the  card  catalog. 

The  Private  Press  Collection  con- 
tinues to  grow  and  a selected  group 
was  placed  on  exhibition  last  No- 
vember for  the  Philadelphia  Graphic 
Arts  Forum. 


Temple  University: 

Since  its  dedication  on  February 
22,  1936,  the  Sullivan  Memorial  Li- 
brary has  achieved  a unique  record 
of  service  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
J.  Periam  Danton,  librarian. 

Total  holdings  of  145,000  volumes 
include  19,000  added  during  the  past 
year.  Growth  in  general  book  cir- 
culation increased  sixteen  per  cent ; 
in  the  business  library  eight  per  cent, 
and  seventeen  per  cent  in  the  use 
of  periodicals.  An  increase  of  $13,- 
000  in  the  library  appropriation  and 
the  establishment  of  a Department 
of  Micro-Photography  at  a cost  of 
$4,000  accounted  for  part  of  this  ex- 
pansion in  the  use  of  the  library. 

All  existing  books  printed  in  Eng- 
lish before  1500  will  soon  be  avail- 
able in  the  film  collection  of  over 
1,000  volumes  now  on  file.  More 
than  one-fourth  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury titles  are  available  at  this  time. 
The  department  is  open  to  the  gen- 
eral public  as  well  as  to  the  students 
and  teachers,  and  is  the  only  one  of 
its  kind  in  Philadelphia. 

Members  of  Temple  University 
School  of  Commerce  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation made  a New  Year’s  gift  of 
$1,000  to  the  business  library  to  be 
used  for  the  purchase  of  reference 
works.  This  library  was  founded 
ten  years  ago  and  is  integrated  with 
the  Sullivan  Memorial. 

University  of  Pennsylvania: 

A sun  dial  statue,  the  gift  of  Mrs. 
William  Stansfield,  which  was  de- 
signed by  Beatrice  Fenton  especially 
for  the  Shakespearean  garden  ad- 
joining the  Furness  Memorial  Li- 
brary, has  been  accepted  by  the  Uni- 
versity as  a memorial  to  Dr.  William 
Stansfield,  internationally  known  or- 
ganist and  composer.  Dr.  Felix  E. 
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S c h e 1 1 i n g,  noted  Shakespeare  Library  statistics  place  the  Uni- 
scholar, is  curator  of  the  Furness  versity  of  Pennsylvania  Library  at 
Memorial  Library,  which  houses  the 

splendid  Shakespeare  collection  of  head  of  the  list  in  this  State  for 
the  University  Library.  number  of  volumes  in  its  collections. 

RALPH  GIBSON  McGILL  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY* 


English  Medieval  Architecture 
graces  Westminster  College  campus, 
New  Wilmington,  Pa.,  in  the  new 
Ralph  Gibson  McGill  Memorial  Li- 
brary, which  was  dedicated  on  June 
4,  1938.  The  building  is  the  gift  of 
Mr.  J.  S.  Mack,  of  McKeesport,  and 
of  many  other  friends  and  alumni  of 
the  college.  It  is  named  in  memory 
of  Mr.  McGill,  who  lost  his  life  in 
rescuing  drowning  persons  off  the 
coast  of  Africa  while  he  was  a mis- 
sionary in  Egypt. 

The  building  was  designed  and 
executed  by  the  firm  of  Prack  and 
Prack  in  Pittsburgh. 

The  library  is  constructed  of  na- 
tive sandstone  with  Indiana  lime- 
stone trim.  The  roof  is  of  vari- 
colored tile.  The  interior  is  plaster 
with  rich  light  oak  woodwork  for 
the  doors,  charging  desks  and  furni- 
ture. The  walls  are  painted  buff  on 
the  first  and  second  floors  of  the 
building  and  ivory  in  the  basement. 
The  ceilings  are  unpainted.  The 
floors  are  covered  with  Armstrong 
limetile ; stack  floors  with  Arm- 
strong accotile. 

Since  the  building  is  on  the  street 
side  of  the  campus  and  serves  the 
town  as  well  as  the  college,  the  arch- 
itects were  faced  with  the  problem 
of  making  both  a street  and  campus 
entrance  of  equal  beauty.  Within 
the  limitations  of  the  type  of  archi- 
tecture, double  entrance,  and  loca- 
tion on  the  campus,  which  necessi- 
tates a building  facing  east,  rather 


than  north,  they  have  planned  and 
constructed  a building  which  is  very 
satisfactory  for  library  work,  and 
which  is  at  the  same  time  an  unusu- 
ally beautiful  building. 

The  dimensions  of  the  building  are 
roughly  100  feet  long  on  the  campus 
or  east  side  (about  seventy  feet  on 
the  street  side),  by  seventy  feet 
wide.  The  basement  floor  contains 
a faculty  lounge,  a children’s  room 
with  seating  capacity  of  twenty- 
five  for  children  of  the  com- 
munity, storage  and  archives  rooms, 
building  service  room  and  three 
seminar  rooms.  The  entire  floor  is 
available  for  library  use,  inasmuch 
as  heat  is  conducted  from  the  main 
college  building  and  no  furnace  is 
necessary.  The  floor  has  good  nat- 
ural lighting. 

The  first  floor  contains  the  reserve 
book  room  and  the  periodical  room, 
which  seat  forty-eight  and  forty 
readers,  respectively.  The  reserve 
room  has  entrance  directly  to  the 
stacks,  where  the  overflow  of  reserve 
books  is  shelved.  The  periodical 
room  has  sloping  shelves  to  accom- 
modate over  100  magazines,  and 
newspaper  racks  for  eighteen-twenty 
newspapers.  Also  on  this  floor  is  a 
room  which  will  be  used  as  a display 
room. 

On  the  second  floor  the  main 
charging  desk  is  recessed  into  the 
stack  area,  but  is  so  placed  that 
books  from  the  open  shelf  browsing 
room  can  be  charged  without  incon- 


* Mildred  A.  Ailman,  Librarian. 
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venience,  since  traffic  from  the  ref- 
erence and  reading  room  passes  di- 
rectly in  front  of  the  desk.  The  at- 
tendant can  also  supervise  the  refer- 
ence room  at  slack  periods  of  the 
day.  The  catalog  is  in  the  area  in 
front  of  the  charging  desk. 

The  reference  and  reading  room, 
extending  the  full  length  of  the 
building,  includes  the  browsing 
room,  which  is  separated  from  the 
reference  section  by  forty-two-inch- 
high  shelving.  The  reference  sec- 
tion has  a seating  capacity  of  ninety- 
two,  the  browsing  room  of  fourteen. 
The  beautiful  oak  fireplace  and  the 
colorful  davenports  and  easy  chairs 
make  the  latter  an  inviting  place  to 
while  away  a leisure  hour  with  a 
good  book. 

A suite  of  two  offices  and  the  cata- 
loging room  and  staff  room  are  lo- 
cated on  this  floor  convenient  to  the 
catalog  and  the  stacks. 

The  stack  area  consists  of  five 
floors  occupying  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  the  building.  It  has  a capacity 
of  approximately  60,000  volumes. 
The  fact  that  the  stack  stairway  was 
changed  to  a fire  tower  to  comply 
with  safety  requirements  after  the 
original  plans  had  been  accepted,  re- 
duced the  possible  capacity  of  the 
area  considerably.  The  steel-bracket 
type  of  stack  has  been  installed  on 
three  floors  by  the  Library  Bureau 
Division  of  Remington  Rand.  There 
are  sixteen  individual  study  carrells 
for  the  use  of  faculty  members  and 
upper  class  students.  An  electric 
lift  which  carries  a small  book 
truck  serves  all  floors  of  the  stacks. 

The  entire  shelf  capacity  of  the 
building  is  75,000  to  100,000  vol- 
umes. The  total  seating  capacity  is 


275,  or  approximately  half  of  our 
present  student  body. 

The  lighting  is  modern  indirect  or 
semi-indirect  throughout.  The  spe- 
cial feature  of  the  reference  room  is 
the  indirect  lighting.  One-hundred- 
watt  bulbs  with  reflectors  are  con- 
cealed by  a cove  over  the  shelving. 
The  ceiling  is  arched  and  light  is  re- 
flected evenly  from  its  entire  surface, 
giving  twenty-two-foot  candles  of 
light  at  the  table  surfaces.  The  light- 
ing equipment  in  this  room  was  sup- 
plied by  the  Curtis  Light  Company 
of  Chicago.  The  lighting  in  all 
other  areas  is  semi-indirect  and  was 
supplied  by  the  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric Company  of  Pittsburgh.  It  pro- 
vides sixteen-twenty-foot  candles  at 
the  reading  surface.  Lanterns  in  the 
main  corridor  and  the  chandeliers  in 
the  delivery  area  were  supplied  by 
the  Cassidy  Company  of  New  York. 
All  of  the  lighting  for  the  building 
was  installed  by  the  Marvin  Electric 
Company  of  New  Castle,  Pa. 

The  general  charging  desk  and  the 
reserve  room  desk  were  furnished 
by  the  Globe- Wernicke  Company  of 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  wood  adjust- 
able shelving  in  the  reading  rooms 
is  a Globe-Wernicke  installation 
also.  The  tables,  40  inches  by 
90  inches  and  40  inches  by  120 
inches ; the  catalog  case  and  the 
office  furniture  were  installed  by  the 
Library  Bureau.  The  chairs,  which 
were  specially  designed  for  comfort 
and  style,  were  furnished  by  the 
Sikes  Company  of  Buffalo,  New 
York.  The  overstuffed  leather  fur- 
niture for  the  browsing  room  and 
the  faculty  lounge  are  from  the  Gun- 
locke  Chair  Company  of  Wayland, 
New  York. 
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All  wood  trim  and  furniture  has 
an  open  pore  wax  finish  which  cuts 
down  glare  to  a minimum. 

The  library  contains  297,591  cubic 
feet.  The  cost,  fully  equipped,  is 
$155,000.  The  technical  details  of 
the  building  are  thoroughly  modern 
and  it  is  completely  fireproof. 


Its  beauty,  its  spacious  light  read- 
ing rooms  and  seminar  rooms,  ade- 
quate cataloging  and  work-room 
space  make  it  an  inviting  place  for 
students  and  faculty  alike,  and  one 
which  we  believe  will  be  truly  the 
heart  of  the  college. 
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